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THE OUTLOOK. 

The motion for a new trial in the Guiteau case 
was argued last Friday, Mr. Scoville basing his 
motion mainly on three points—want of jurisdiction 
of the court, newly discovered evidence, and alleged 
misbehaviour of the jury. The latter charge was 
based upon the fact that a newspaper was found ia 
one of rooms used by the jury, containing a report 
of the proceedings in the case upon the margin of 
which some of the jury had apparently written their 
names or initials, The jury declared the story to be 
a& pure invention, and that their mames or initials 
were forged. The newly discovered evidence related 
to alleged insane behavior of Guiteau near the time 
of the assassination, and is of a very trivial character. 
The only serious question raised was the alleged 
want of jurisdiction of the court, and as it is under- 
stood that Judge Cox conferred with his associates 
before beginning the trial there is no doubt that 
his decision rendered on Saturday, denying the 
motion for a new trial, will be sustained by the court 
in bane when the appeal, which Mr. Scoville will 
undoubtedly make, has been heard. The misbeha- 
viour of the jury and the newly discovered evidence 
are too trivial to secure a reversal of Judge Cox’s 
decision, Guiteau has now gone back to his cell 
under sentence of death, to be executed on the 
30th of June next, and for the sake of common 
decency as well as for the good name of the nation 
it is most earnestly to be hoped that neither through 
the press nor through personal interviews will any- 
thing more be heard from him, 


That a great building occupied during the day by 
between 200 and 300 men, women and children 
should take fire in business hours and burn s0 rapidly 
that twelve people were unable to escape is certainly 
matter for sericus investigation and for definite fixing 
of responsibility. Tho destruction of the large brown 
stone building on the corner of Beekman Street and 
Park Row, more fully described in another column, 
Was so swift as to make any attempt to save it hope- 
less from the very first. In fact, no efforts were 
directed to this end,the firemen devoting them 
selyes entirely to the protection of the surround- 
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ing buildings. In view of this and recent disasters 


in this city, would it not be well either to increase 
the efliciency of the Buildings Burean or to do away 
with it entirely ? Inspector Esterbrook declares that 
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he has neither men nor means enough to keep him- | 


self informed of the condition of the 95,000 buildings 
in this city, and so it happens that an edifice crowded 
with smail offices, separated the one from the other 
by board partitions and communicating through 
dark* passage ways with narrow wooden staircases, 
with floors soaked, it is said, with inflammable mate- 
rials, goes up in a sudden blaze so terrible that 
crowds must stand by and see men and women burn 
alive without any possible means of saving them. 
If Inspector Esterbrook is correct in saying that his 
Bureau has neither men nor means to do this work, 
then it is wrong to keep up the farce any longer. 
Let the Buildings Bureau either be abolished or let 
it be so strengthened that it may do the work which 
is done in other cities ; in London and Paris, for in- 
stance, where there is competent and rigorous scru- 
tiny of all buildings, and where the recommendations 
of inspectors are vigorously enforced. 

Mr. Blaine’s political opponents have not been 
slow to make the most of his mistakes, and, unfortu- 
nately for him, he has put some very sharp weapons 
into their hauds, Fuller publication of his diplo- 
matic correspondence with American representatives 
in South America amply justifies the feeling of those 
who depreeated his appointment as Secretary of 
State on the ground of his mental unfitness for that 
position, A re-opening of the questions involved in 
the Bulwer-Clayton treaty was proper and timely; 
but Mr. Blaine managed to do it in so offensive a 
tone as to alarm England, and evoke, at the very be- 
ginning of what ought to have been a moderate and 
dispassionate discussion, a violent ebullition 
national feeling. In regard to his attitude in the 
struggle between Chili and Peru it may be said that, 
while Mr. Blaine has cleared himself from any com- 
plicity with commercial schemes his recognition of 
President Calderon was, to say the least, prei a zure, 
and his hasty assumption that the deposition and 
arrest of Calderon by the Chilians was a deliberate 
insult to our Government, which entitled us to de- 
mand an explanation and to break off intercourse 
with the Chilian Government if that explanation 
were not satisfactory,was utterly unwarranted by in- 
ternational usage. A little more definiteness in Mr. 
Blaine’s instructions would have made the arrest of 

Jalderon a casus belli between ourselves and Chili, 

and forced upon us, in the case of Chili’s refusal to 
restore Calderon, either a humiliating retreat or the 
responsibilities of actual war. Viewed apart from 
the unfortunate atmosphere which surrounds Mr, 
Blaine’s dealings with the South American States, 
his circular letter calling for a conference of North 
and South American Republics to meet in Washing- 
ton on the 22d of November next, ‘‘ for the purpose 
of considering and discussing the methods of pre- 
venting war between the nations of America,” is an 
unobjectionable document. As a matter of fact, this 
country has already acted as arbitrator in a number 
of disputes, and its position makes it the natural 
umpire in all cases where a submission of questions 
can be secured between South American States. The 
establishment of such a principle on this continent 
would only be a further application of the principle 
which finds its most authoritative precedent in the 
Geneva arbitration. It is only just to add that there 
appears to be no evidence for the statement that Mr. 
Blaine contemplated a confederacy of North and 
South American Republies. 


of 


The crowded meeting at Chickering Hall, in this 
city, last Wednesday night, called to express Ameri- 
can sympathy with the persecuted Jews in Russia, 
represented the feeling, and its strongly expressed 
sentiment of condemnation may be taken as the voice 
of the nation, The anti-Jewish war which has been 
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waged on the continent of Europe during the pust 
year is one of those outcroppings of barbarism which 
almost shake one’s faith in the reality of our civ- 
ilization. These riots have been absolutely without 
justification. That they should have broken out in 
Russia is neither so surprising nor so painful a dis- 
closure of social conditions as the fact of their occur- 
rence in Germany. 
outrages which have attended these blind outbursts 
of popular passion no one at this distance can have 
any adequate conception. Details are largely sup- 
pressed, and such reports as are given are so garbled 
and incomplete as to make any wide knowledge of 
the situation almost impossible. The facts as pre- 
sented in a series of articles in the London ‘‘ Times " 
inculpate both the people and the Government of 
Russia, and reveal a state of affairs so revolting as to 
make one doubt the right of that empire to a piace 
among civilized nations. The South and West of 
Russia have been the scene for the last eight months 
of a series of outrages as terrible as any perpetrated 
in medieval times. Men have been murdered, chil- 
dren brained, married women and young girls bru- 
tally violatedin the midst of their families and in 
the sight of their friends, whole streets inhabited by 


Of the misery, injustice and 


| Jews destroyed, sections of towns burned, property 


of all kinds pillaged, crowds of people expelled from 
towns and left to find their way to some new gection 
of the country ruined in property and surrounded by 
an infuriated populace. One hundred 
people have been rendered homeless and reduced to 
poverty, and $80,000,000 of property 
destroyed by this brutal bigotry. These are ap- 
palling facts, but it remains to be added that in the 
midst of all this anarchy and barbarism the Russian 
Government has maintaimed an attitude of practical 
indifference. The Tsar, indeed, promised to repress 
the riots, and kept his promise by sending a com- 
mission of inquiry into the offending districts, and 
on the 13th of September a rescript was issucd by 
the Minister of the Interior, which began, ‘ For 
some time the Government his given its attention to 
the Jews and to their relations to the rest of the in- 
habitants of the empire with the view of ascertaining 
the sad condition of the Christian inhabitants 
brought about by the conduct of the Jews in business 
matters”! Murder and lust and pillage were rife in 
large sections of the empire without Government 
interference, all brought about, as the Minister has 
said, by the ‘‘ conduct of the Jews in business mat- 
ters.” Has the Russian Government any right to 
expect the sympathy of the world in its struggle 
against Nihilism while it virtually assumes the re- 
sponsibility of this brutal warfare against civiliza- 
tion ? 


thousand 


have been 


The English Parliament was to meet last Tues 
day, and a stormy first night in the House of Oom- 
mons was generally anticipated. The prolongation of 
Mr. Paruell’s imprisonment has given great offense 
to the Parnellites, who will make his confinement a 
question of privilegery Mr. Bradlaugh will present 
himself among the first to take the oath and the 
Government will secure his admission. The Liberal 
members have been summoned from all quarters by 
urgent telegrams. One of the first measures of the 
session will doubtless be the proposed reform of 
parliamentary procedure so as to prevent factious ob- 
struction, and it is understood that the Home Rulers 
and Tories have agreed to postpone the inevitable 
settlement of this question by opposing the admis- 
sion of Mr, Bradlaugh and protracting as long as 
possible the debate on the address from the throne. 
The Irish question, the re-organization of the Gov- 
ernment of London, and the reform of parliamentary 
procedure are among the issues which the Govern- 
ment will bring forward during the coming session, 





The new cabinet of M. de Freycinet is virtually a 
return to power of the cabinet of M. Waddington 
during 1879. Its principal members are MM, Ferry, 
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Humbert, Leon Say, Varoy and Cochery. The Pre- 
mier himself, although by profession an engineer 
and a railway manager, is probably the most judi- 
cious man in the Republican party in France. Leon 
Say is the most eminent French political economist, 
and the new ministry is almost the revérse of Gam- 
betta’s in that it is made up for the most part of 
men of acknowledged talent and of large experience. 
[t represents the left center of the Republican party 
and leaves what is known as the advanced left, 
which now holds the balance of power in the lower 
Chamber, without any representative. It is a cabi- 
net notably strong in administrative capacity, and 
under its guidance France will probably take a safe 
road without any of those attempts at brilliant ad- 
vanee which would doubtless have cheracterized 
Gambetta’s administration had he remained in power. 
The principal difficulties with which the new Pre- 
mier will have to contend will probably come from 
the claims of the radical Republicans, whose support 
heretofore has been one of the strong features of 
Gambetta’s position. The further fact that the lead- 
ers of the Freycinet cabinet, with one exception, all 
come from the upper Chamber is likely to tell against 
it, M. Ferry being ‘the only minister who has any 
readiness in debate. It is practically a senatorial 
cabinet, and such cabinets have rarely held power 
long. The programme read by the Premier in the 
Ohamber of Deputies last week declared that the 
policy of the Government will be above all else to 
establish peace in the minds of the people by a firm 
and concilliatory course at home and abroad; the 
revision of the constitution, the pet scheme of Gam- 
betta, will be postponed until the expiration of the 
present legislature; the judicial, military and edu- 
cational reforms initiated by the late cabinet will be 
persevered in, and the ministry will make it a special 
object to give impetus to labor; it will not propose 
compulsory conversion of the debt, or purchase of 
railways by the State, and no efforts will be spared 
to arrive at a definite solution of tariff questions. 
The spirit of this programme is well summed up in 
the sentence ‘‘Nations do not live by polities, but 
by business.” Gambetta failed by making too evi- 
dent his attempt to lead the French people; his 
successor is evidently determined to steer clear of 
that rock by confiuing his ministry to their regular 
administrative functions, 





The state of affairs in Egypt grows every day more 
critical, and the crisis foreshadowed in these columns 
last week is evidently close at hand. The Khedive 
has been coerced a second time by the Assembly of 
Notables, who represent by a loose elective system the 
sentiment of the wealthy and aristocratic class in 
Egypt, and by the military under the command of Arabi 
Bey. The Khedive, who is weak and vacillating, 
attempted to throw the responsibility of forming a 
new ministry on the Notables and that body declined 
to accept the responsibility; whereupon Arabi Bey 
held an interview with the President of the Cham- 
ber, restated explicitly the course already marked 
out by the military party, and closed his remarks by 
significantly pointing to his sword. The Notables 
thereupon nonainated Mahmoud Baroudi as Prime 
Minister. It is hardly necessary to add that Arabi 
Bey becomes Minister of War in the new cabinet. 
Egypt is just now the focus of European intrigue, and 
at this moment there is much behind that does not 
appear on the surface of affairs. More than half the 
revenue of the country goes abroad, to pay the inter- 
est on the national debt in the hands of European 
bondholders, This exasperates the Khedive, who is 
chronically bankrupt; irritates the Notables, who 
would like to,handle the funds themselves ; angers 
the soldiery, who are poorly and irregularly paid, 
and oppresses the Fellaheen, or common people, 
upon whom the burden of taxation ultimately rests, 
The Khedive is restive under the restraint exer- 
cised by the joint control of France and England. 
The notables declare that the country is defrauded 
by European office-holders and speculators, As 
nearly as the facts can be reached from this distance, 
the Khedive is coerced by the Notables ; the Not- 
ables by the army under the leadership of Arabi Bey; 
Arabi Bey inspired by the Sultan at Constantinople; 
and, it is whispered, Germany, Austria and Russia 
are urging on the Sultan for the sake of embarrassing 
France aud England. There is evidently some un- 
derstanding between Arabi Bey and the Sultan, and 
acrisis may be precipitated at any moment which 
will compel France and England to withdraw entirely 
from the country or to flood it with troops and occu- 
py it jointly as a conquered province; a state of 
affairs which, considering the present relations of the 
two countries, might prove very embarrassing to 





both, and not without elements of danger to the 
peace of Europe. 








THE MORMON PROBLEM. 


PROBLEM, let it be remembered, is something 

to be done, not discussed. We have been talking 
about Mormonism these many years; it is time to 
stop talkivxg and go to work. Utah has been 
‘‘dynamited,” so far as words can do it, quile a 
number of times; on such treatment polygamy 
thrives. If the surviving ‘‘ twin relic” is to be ex- 
tirpated, let us have a swift decision upon the best 
weapons and a resolute use of them, 

One suggestion is that the Territorial government 
be legislated out of existence, and a military govern- 
ment set up in its place. Of course Congress 
has the power to adopt this heroic remedy ; and the 
time may come when nothing less summary will 
serve; but it is not best to proceed at once to such 
extremities. The ordinary processes of law have 
never yet been fairly heard. Let us give them a 
chance. 

The decision of the Supreme Court in the case of 
Reynolds makes the law pefectly clear. Polygamy 
is a crime ; the fact that the criminal regards it as a 
part of his religion does not alter the case ; any man 
living in polygamous relations upon the territory of 
the United States is a criminal under the laws of the 
United States, and ought to be punished. How to 
do it is the question. Hitherto the laws for the 
punishment of this crime have been ridiculously in- 
effective. An attempt was once made to exclude 
polygamists from the jury box, but that was defeated 
in Congress, on the ground, we suppose, that the 
polygamist must be tried by his peers! A recent 
writer in one,of the magazines asserts that ‘‘a jury 
obtained by the process of excluding polygamists 
would be a packed jury, and therefore a trial by it 
would be unfair.” This is a legal refinement which 
passes ordinary comprehension. If some community 
should arise in the West in which counterfeiting was 
an article of faith, would it be judicious to put sworn 
counterfeiters ou the juries announced for the trial 
of their partmers in crime? It ought to be evident 
that such a state of things is anomalous, and does 
not admit of the ordinary methods of legal procedure. 
‘*Packing a jury” has a sinster sound, but in trials 
for polygamy in Utah it is the only thing to do, 
Polygamy is a crime; polygamy must be punished ; 
to adrzit to the jury box in trials for polygamy men 
who are known themselves to be guilty of this crime, 
and who cannot without perjuring themselves 
promise to bring in a verdict in accordance with the 
evidence, is a simple absurdity. Legal rules ought 
not to result in absurdity; when they do, they must 
be modified, 

The bill lately introduced into the Senate by Mr. 
Edmunds recognizes this principle. It excludes from 
juries summoned to try casesof bigamy or polygamy 
any man who himself lives in this unlawful relation, 
by giving the prosecuting officer full power to chal- 
lenge for this cause. If it be said that this method 
of selecting juries is ‘‘ unfair,” it may be answered 
that the method which admits to the jury men 
pledged to defeat the execution of the laws under 
which they are acting is sometliing more than unfair; 
it is a legal monstrosity. 

Mr. Edmunds’s bill attacks this organized abomina- 
tion with other vigorous provisions, The difficulty 
hitherto has been to prove the polygamous relation, 
because the Mormon marriage ceremony always takes 
place in the secret chambers of the Endowment 
House. 
of the full text, the proof of the marriage cere- 
mony is not required; it is sufficient to show that 
the parties have lived together as man and wife. By 
a sweeping provision it also disfranchises all biga- 
mists and polygamists; no person guilty of these 
offenses can vote or hold any office under the Territo- 
rial or the National Government. Furthermore, it 
vacates all the registration and election offices in the 
territory and provides for a Board of Registration, to 
be appointed by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate, who shall eonduct the elections until the next 
Territorial legislature shall be chosen, in which, if 
this law be enforced, no polygamist will be permitted 
to sit. At the same time it legitimatizes the issue of 
Mormon marriages, and gives the President the 
power to grant amnesty to all offenders against this 
law. 

This statute means business, It is framed with 
the evident conviction that something hotter than 
warm words is in order, The only question is 
whether it can be enforced. We believe that it can 
be, It will need troops, no doubt, to protect 


By this bill, as we find upon examination. 





the courts and to enforce the verdicts of the Gentile 
juries ; and troops enough must be sent to the Ter- 
ritory to keep the peace. It is foolish to suppose 
that the Mormons will allow the execution of a law 
like this if they can help themselves. They out 
number the Gentiles, ten to one, in Utah; they are 
becoming very numerous in Idaho and Arizona, and 
they are men to whom deeds of blood are familiar, 
But after they begin to see that the Government is 
in earnest, and that the people are determined to 
exterminate polygamy ; after a few scores of polyg- 
amists have been convicted and imprisoned ; after 
they have found that the political power which 
they have so long wielded has been wrenched from 
their hands, they will begin to experience a change 
of heart in regard to their peculiar institution, just 
as the Oneida communists did when the grip of an 
aroused public sentiment began to fasten on them, 
If the present prophet is half as shrewd as Brigham 
Young was he will have a revelation from heaven 
forbidding polygamy very soon after Mr. Edmunds’s 
bill shall have become a law. 

The first step in the solution of the Mormon prob- 
lem is plain, Pass this bill and enforce it. Polygamy 
can be stamped out, and must be. It is foolish and 
fatal policy to dally with it any longer. It is idle to 
suppose that it will be killed by contact with civili 
zation, People have been saying so for twenty 
years and it has been growing steadily all the while. 
Every year that passes witnesses an increase of 
plural marriages. Polygamy is no more likely to 
die out if let alone than small-pox is. It must be 
dealt with in the resolute fashion which we have 
learned to use in treating other pestilences., 

A NEW LONDON. 
NLY a small part of the territory of London is 
a city—in the sense, that is, that Manchester 
and Liverpool and New York and Boston are cities 
the rest being an aggregation of parishes, villages or 
boroughs each having its own local government. 
The metropolis of London covers, as nearly as can be 
ascertained, 122 square miles and contains nearly 
4,000,000 people. The city of London comprises 
less than one square mile and has a resident popula- 
tion of only 50,000, having lost, as appears from the 
recent imperial census, 25,000 inhabitants in the last 
ten yeara. At the same rate of decrease the city 
will present in twenty years the curious spectacle of 
an old and powerful municipality, with a charte: 
and privileges dating back 800 years, with an elabo- 
rate and expensive machinery of government, with 
a Lord Mayor, ata salary as large as the Presideut 
of the United States, and twenty-five imposing alder- 
men, besides 206 members of the Common Counc'l, 
but without a solitary person over whom to exercise 
its jurisdiction. It will be a city without citizens, a 
corporation without stockholders, a government 
lacking only persons to be governed. 

Into it, it is true, drift every day thousands of 
people for business purposes. A reeent enumera- 
tion showed that in a single day, from 5 a.m. to 
9P.M., at sixty points of inlet not less than 739,- 
640 people entered the city, while a census lately 
made by the municipal government, on its own re- 
sponsibility, determined that the city is populated 
during the working hours of the day by 261, 061. 
These transient and casual inhabitants the munic- 
ipal authorities sare now claiming as properly be- 
longing to the city. ‘Strictly and logically,” says 
Mr. Alderman Cotton, in the last ‘* Contemporary,” 
“fall who regularly spend there the chief part of 
their waking and active hours, who earn their bread 
there and contribute to local and imperial burdens, 
must be regarded as belonging to the place where 
their vocations are carried on.”’ A single compati- 
son, however, will prove the fallacy of this argu- 
ment. The population of New York is swollen every 
day by at least 100,000 persons who do business here 
while they live in Brooklyn, Westchester county 
and New Jersey. For the time being, and so iar 
as by their operations they contribute to its wealth 
and prosperity, they belong to it, but for all purposes 
of citizenship they belopg where they live. It is 
there that they vote, pay taxes, perform jury 
duty and are counted in the population, It is 4s 
fallacious and untrue to say that the population of 
the city of London,which after five o’ clock in the 
afternoon is deserted save by 50,000 people, num- 
bers 261, 000, as it would be to assert that the lower 
part of New York is populated by the thousands 
who throng into it by the ferries every mornivg and 
leave it by the same means of exit every night. 

The true inwardness of this remarkable proposition 
on the part of the aldermen lies not in the apprebe}- 
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sion that the municipality is threatened with the loss 
of.its citizens. That the corporation could no doubt 
stand. It would probably not be an occasion of 
grief to the mayor and aldermen even if they should 
be obliged to keep up the shadow of government 
without any citizens to govern, The taxes would 
come in just the same; indeed as the property be- 
came converted from dwellings to business purposes 
it would become more valuable and subject to higher 
taxes. The commerce would not decrease, and the 
general condition of the functionaries might be de- 
scribed, as Mr. Sam Weller so ingenuously described 
his own, as that in which there was ‘‘ little to do and 
plenty to get.” Mayors and aldermen are pretty 
much the same the world over, and none that we 
ever knew would object to such a distribution of 
service and reward. What Mr. Cotton and his as- 
sociates apprehend is quite another thing. It may 
be inferred from one of the closing paragraphs of 
Mr. Cotton’s article : 

Possessing rights more ancient that those of Parliament, 
an illus:rious history, a long roll of distinguished citizens, 
statesmen, and merchant princes, enormous wealth, un- 
bounded enterprise, and unwearying philanthropy, the City 
of London may well desire and deserve to maintain its 
autonomy. One tendency of the times is toward undue 
centralization and bureaucracy. Any attempt to reform or 
to enlarge the scope of the Corporation of London on such 
principles would certainly meet with deserved opposition. 

In point of fact such an attempt is now being 
pressed by Mr. Gladstone’s government. A bill it is 
expected will be introduced in Parliament at the 
coming session giving the entire metropolis a cor- 
porate existence, and making it for the first time a 
city. This may be done by extending the scope and 
powers of the existing city or it may not. There is 
no more reason why the city of London should have 
its jurisdiction extended that the city of Westmin- 
ster, which is just as much an integral part of the 
metropolis. Whatever may be done, the city finds its 
liberties threatened. It is either to be vested with 
new and embarrassing responsibilities or to lose 
those which it has already exercised, and it is not to 
be wondered at that the proposed bill excites the 
corporation to determined opposition, 

Nor is it to be wondered at if the idea meets with 
no warmer reception from the other sections of the 
metropolis, What the provisions of the bill may be 
itis yet too early to say, but it is not at all likely 
that it will diminish debt or taxes, Possibly the 
scheme may present some advantages which are not 
yet disclosed, but as it now appears, and in the light 
of our Own experience of municipal government, it 
is not promising. Tous who look at it from a dis- 
tance the present metropolitan government of Lon- 
don, as centralized in the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, the Commissioners of Police and the London 
Scheol Board, seems all that can be desired. Itisa 
municipality in everything but the name; there is 
no executive head, it is true, but we in New York who 
know of how little practical use a mayor is, and how 
in point of fact the city is governed by departments, 
will not esteem that a serious omission. London has 
its Board of Works, which looks after its improve- 
ments, drainage and parks; its Police Board, which 
preserves the public peace; and its School Board, 
which cares for the education of its children. Its 
lesser functions, such as the care of the poor, are 
attended to by the local vestries. What more could 
it have if it were a city? What is there enviable in 
New York, for instance, that London has not got? 
Does it look covetously at our Board of Aldermen, 
our ill-paved streets, our defective water supply, our 
quarrelsome Park Commissioners and the decaying 
parks which they fail to keep in repair, and 
our policemen who are moxe efficient in permitting 
crime than they arein suppressing it? Does it envy us 
our municipal privilege of being governed by the worst 
elements in the community ; of having our property 
confiscated by taxes and assessments to satisfy the 
politicians’ greed ; of dwelling in constant apprehen- 
sion of midnight attack from the burglar which the 
arm of the law does not serve to restrain? It is at 
least worth the attention of our English friends that 
the best government New York ever had was the 
system of State Commissions which prevailed here 
twenty years ago, and which made the city only a 
part of a wide metropolitan district, The mayor, 
aldermen and commonalty remained, it is true, but 
shorn of their functions and incapable of doing mis- 
chief. If that system could have been retained Mr. 
Tweed would never have been more than a Ward 
politician ; the city would have been spared the 
Scandals of the Tammany Ring, and we weuld not now 
be languishing under the burden of $100,000,000 debt, 

The idea of a corporate London is, of course, an 
impressive and_in some respects an attractive one, 
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It would be the greatest exhibition of municipal 
power on earth; it would harmonize and unify a vast 
number of conflicting interests; it would relieve 
Parliament of vexatious legislation ; it would sweep 
away old and obsolete observances ; it would reduce 
the power of the vestries, and so be a step in the 
direction of disestablishment. But, on the other 
hand, it would set up a formidable competitor to the 
Empire itself, and perhaps bring back the time when 
the city of London was powerful enough to extort 
a charter from one king, and to excite the apprehen- 
sions of another so that he built the Tower to over- 
awe it. Is not the Government iudeed, in proposing 
to give the metropolis a corporate entity, evoking 
from the fabled bottle a genius of diserder that it 
shall never be able again to confine ? 
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NOTES. 

Mr. Charles Dudley Warner tells eur readers this week 
how he succeeded in finding La Belle Maguelonne, the te 1- 
der etory of which he related in last week's paper; Miss 
Jennie Burr contributes a seasomable sketch 
winter. 


of woeds ‘n 
There is an interesting account of the admirable 
work done by one of Boston’s Episcopal parishes, and the 
statement by a country pastor of his own experience in 
economizing. Mrs. Beecher writes suggestively about the 
training of children, and Mary Mayne continues the discus- 
sion which she began last week in behalf of the children. Mr. 
Matthew White, Jr., has inthe Young Folks one of his en- 
tertaining stories, and Mr. Chapin the fourth of his pictures 
of great men. 


There have been so many Roman Catholic plots which 
never existed outside heated Protestant brains that it is only 
fair to allow our Roman Catholic friends the privilege of 
hatching an occasional Protestant plot; but the attempt of 
the ‘‘ Catholic Review” to turn Methodism into a political 
scheme has 80 many humorous aspects that we are uncer- 
tain whether to place it in the category of treasonable reve- 
lations or of practical jokes. According to this excellent 
periodical the ingenious echeme which goes under the inno- 
cent name of Methodism was first devised by the Wesleys 
and has grown to enormous proportions without exciting 
the suspicions of the world. Recent facts, however, make it 
apparent that the plot is near its culmination. Methodism 
has captured many of the leading political positions of the 
country; the Methodist Book Concern, as the ‘* Review” 
shows unmistakably, is an immense affair, controlling a 
great capital; and, more dreadful still, as a sign of the 
steady concealment which has characterized the develop- 
ment of Methodism, the ‘‘ Review”’ calls attention to the 
fact that of the hundreds of Methodists newspapers only a 
very small fraction carry the word ‘‘ Methodist’ on their 
face, the greater number being disguised under such sus- 
picious titles as ‘‘ Christian Advocate.”” This word ‘* Adyo- 
cate” is so widely used that it cannot possibly be accidental, 
but betrays some deep-laid plan. The *‘ Review ” puts these 
facts far more cogently and convincingly than any brief 
summary can do justice to, and it concludes that the day is 
not far distant, unlees the people are aroused to the danger, 
when Methodism will control the political forces and ad- 
ministration of the country. This isan unexpected peril, 
and these facts ought to be circulated everywhere. 


There is no question that the diseases like diphtheria and 
scarlet fever, which are specially prevalent and fatal in 
modern times, are largely caused by bad sanitary conditions, 
and the proceedings of the Academy of Medicine ia this city 
last week ought to be carefully read by every property 
owner and householder. The sewerage system of the city 
becomes a system for the dissemination of poison unless it is 
incessantly watched and properly managed. The poor in 
tenement houses are especially subject, from imperfect 
plumbing and bad sanitary conditions, to these malarial poi- 
sons, but there is no immunity for those who live in larger 
and handsomer quarters unless the plumbing work is sub- 
jeet to thorough and competent inspection. Sanitary Engi- 
neer Wingate said, very forcibly, that nothing should be 
taken for granted, that the only assurance of safety in the 
matter of drains, cesspools and plumbing generally was to 
have them open to view and their real conditiun shown. As 
a matter of fact imperfect plumbing is the introduction of 
the worst poison into the home, and the ‘‘ Evening Post” 
says, very justly, that considering the relation of plumbing 
to the public health the ‘‘legislature has as clear a right to 
provide for the proper regulation of plumbing as for the sale 
of gunpowder or arsenic.” 


The newspapers have increased the amount which President 
Carter has recently raised for Williains College from $38,000 
to $100,000. The college has never done better work than 
at presest; in fact, taking all things into consideration, has 
never before been so well equipped and efficient in sll de- 
partments. It has been fortunate from its foundation in 
secnring instructors who were at the same time original 
investigators, and who have given to their classes that 
personal impulse which comes only from creative minds. 
This, however, was true only of two or three departmente, 
and the result was a course of instruction unusually strong 
at some points, and correspondingly weak at others. 
At present there is a bigh average of teaching ability 
throughout all departments. Dr. Carter's popularity among 
the students is great, and that his efforts to increase the en- 
dowments of the college to meet its growing needs may be 
eminently successful js the hope of all who are familiar with 





the present usefulness wnd the great 


the institution. 


The Rev. Samuel Colcord und the Puritan Church of 
Brooklyn are to be congratulated on the good work done in 
discharging the indebtedness of that Church, and on the 
excellent prospects of success now open before it under its 
new leader. Mr. Colcord accepted the call to the Puritan 
Church in November. An effort was immediately made to 
repurchase the church property on Lafayette and Marcy 
Avenues, which originally cost $150,000 and which was 
offered for $40,000. The repurchase has now been com- 
pleted by the payment of $25,000 cash, a mortgage beipg 
given for the remaining $15,000 at the very low rate of two 
and one-half per cent. 
essary repairs. 


opportunities of 





$1,000 has also been raised for neec- 
The church has no floating debt, and owns 
vacant lots which would se!l for the amount of its mortgage. 
Of the $26,000 raised $17,000 was furnished by the frieuds of 
Mr. Coleord. The remaining £9,000 was contributed by the 
Church of the Pilgrims, the Central and Clinton Avenue 
Congregational Churches of Brooklyn, and the Broadway 
Tabernacle of this city. The Christian Union extends its 
congratulations and its best wishes for the success of the 
liberated church under the efficient and earnest ministry of 
Mr. Colcord. 


The Pittsburg ‘‘ Gazette” comments on the fact that school 
directors and visitors as a rule are notoriously negligent and 
inefficient. This complaint is echoed in many quarters, and 
is very widely true of the whole country. In many places 
school visitors and directors are grossly incompetent to judge 
of the efficiency and capacity of either teachers or pupils, 
and there are many places in which neither director nor 
Visitor is seen within the doors of the school houses luring 
their entire time of service. Only those who are competent 
and who are interested enough in educational matters to 
discharge the duties of their office ought to be chosen for 
such positions. Where and visitors are either 
ignorant or incompetent the responsibility must rest with 
the community which puts them in power as much as with 
the persons themselves. ° 


directors 


The lectures of Mr. Edward A. Freeman at Chickering 
Hall, under the auspices of the New York Free Circulating 
Library, are of a character which should secure the attend- 
ance and patronage of the most intelligent part of the com- 
munity. Mr. Freeman js the first living English historical 
scholar, and has done more than any other to trace the 
various streams of English emigration back to their original 
sources on the mainland of Europe. His breadth and com- 
prehensiveness of historical outlock are indicated by the 
divisions into which he has separated the general subject’ of 
his lectures; namely, Old England, Middle Eng 
Evgland. The final lecture will be given on 
of this week. 


land, and New 
Saturday night 











The verdict of the coroner's jury in the matter ef the 
Spuyten Duyvil disaster has received the only emphasis 
which can give it any weight; namely, the indictment by the 
grand jury of Hanford, the conductor, and Melius, the 
brakeman. The superintendent and the company are 
censured for not guarding the eut, and for various other 
negligences in matter of detail. Now lIct the offending 
parties be punished as they ought to be for criminal care- 
lessness, and the company be forced to pay as large an 
amount as can be justly claimed for injuries sustained, and 
the lamentable disaster will not be without good results in 
securing greater care for human life in the future. 





The monument to President Garfield, toward which Ohio 
has contributed $100,000, is to be a national affair, and the 
additional sum of $150,000 has been divided proportionately 
among the States. This is as it should be, and there ought 
to be no trouble about raising the amount. By all means lét 
the monument be of such a character as a work of art as to 
make it a worthy memorial of the affection and esteem of a 
great people. Mayor Grace asks for subscriptions in this 
city to the amount of $20,000, no single subscriber to give 
more than $100, and an energetic committee has been ap- 
pointed to take charge of the matter. Let the work be done 
promptly and generously. 


The editors of the New York ‘‘ Observer” have a right to 
be congratulated on their happy escape from their burning 
offices last week. The loss of the library, flles and wailing 
books is a severe calamity, but we are greatly mistaken if 
Dr. Prime’s energy and pluck do not rise superior to the 
misfortune, and make the ‘* Obserwer’’ better even than it 
was before. Last week’s paper indeed, hastily edited and 
hurriedly printed as it must have been, gave, promise of a 
new and vigorous lease of life. We are sure all its subzerib- 
ers will do their part in reconstru@ting the burned mailing 
list. 


The disintegration of the Rev. G. C. Miln’s faith has been 
so rapid that the congregation of Unity church, Chicago, 
in which he succeeded Robert Collyer, have hardly Leen able 
to keep up with him. It was only the other day that they 
gave him liberty to say what he pleased, and he astonished 
the congregation last Sunday by formally renouncing his 
belief ia a personal God and in the immertality of the soul. 
Mr. Miln was never in any sense a teacber, and was always 
out of place in the pulpit 

Assemblyman Patten has introduced into the Assembly a 
bill which provides that laborers employed by municipal 
authorities in cities ef over 100,000 inhabitants shall not be 
paid less than two dollars a day. This bill ought to he 
amended so as to fix the salaries of ministers, editors, law- 


yers, doctors, clerks, and employees of ail sorts. This is a 
broad. field for the statesmanship of that disinterested and 
far-sighted body of wen who have recently wasted five 


weeks in the attempt to elect @ Bpoaker, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Von. XXV., No. 6. 





4 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

{Any person sending an inquiry on any subject to The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply ei-a°r 
throngh the columns of the paper or by persona! letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicable.) 

1. Is it trne that all, or nearly all, the teachings of our Lord (in- 
cluding the beatitudes) were uttered before his day by various Jewish 
Rabbis ? 

2. I know a man “born of the Spirit” from his mother’s womb: 
a man who loves the Lord Christ, believes in Christian prayer and 
revelation, and owns no fellowship with the ghast!y know-nothing- 
ism of what is called “the latest scholarship.” He is disposed 
heartily to accept most of the recorded miracles of Christ, while 
questioning a few; he has strong and probably invineible doubts 
concerning the truth of such accounts as are given of ‘the Lord's” 
stopping at the house of Abraham, of Balaam and bis ass, of Samson 
and Delilah, and even of Moses and the smitten rock. He has an 
unusually clear head, is a “ born teacher,” and has a strong leaning 
to the ministry. Can such a man preach honestly and freely ? 

F. O. 

1. Many of the aphorisms of Christ, especially those of 
his earlier ministry and those which eoncern simply the 
moral life, are to be found in different forms in previous 
teachers, both Jewish and Pagan. Christ, as a moral teacher, 
timply interpreted the law which, as Paul says, has been 
written in our hearts. But his revelations respecting God 
as a Father of love, and bis teaching respecting himself as 
the divine manifestation of God and the giver of pardon and 
peace to man, have no parallel in the instructions of any 
other teacher. 

2. Such a man would find no difficulty in entering the 
Unitarian pulpit if he chose to do so, and probably no difli- 
culty whatever in entering the Episcopal ministry. In some 
localities he would be received unhesitatingly by Congrega- 
tionalists; in others, if Le frankly avowed his opinions, 
he would be as uuhesitatingly rejected. If he chose to be 
ekillfully silent he could undoubtedly pass such examinations 
as are required by Presbyterian, Methodist or Baptist canons; 
but if he told the truth, and the whole truth, respecting him- 
s-lf, declaring his doubts and disbeliefs as well as his beliefs, 
it is doubtful whethes either of these denominations would 
receive him to ita ministry. 


ease answer in “ Inquiring Friends” the following questions : 
1. Is the Improved Type-Writer described in a recent * Scribner's 
Magazine” for sale in New York, and will you name the address ? 
2. Will you reprint your answer made some time ago to the ques- 
tion, What are the best treatises on the cultivation of the voice and 
what the best curatives to be taken into the mouth or stomach to 
affect immediately the vocaLorgans so as to produce purity of tone? 
I was greatly interested in the matter at the time, but the paper is 
now mislaid, 8. What are the usual replies made to the skeptical 
charge that the lezislation of the Old Testament on the subject of 
elavery (seeing that is said to have been set on foot by God himself) 
ixan impeachment of the Divine character? Can we believe that 
God commanded the ear of a man to be * bored with an awl” (Ex. 
xxi, 6) to mark him as a slave? Union READER. 

1. The type-writer for which yeu inquire is the Hall 
Type-Writer, and can be found at 90 Pearl Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

2. For Clearing the Voice.—Put a piece of unslaked lime, 
the size of an egg, in a pitcher of water, together witha 
teaspoonful of camphor water. Place on a low stool, with a 
cloth or towel so arranged about the pitcher as to forma 
conduct to the face, confining the vapor. As the vapor is 
disengaged, inhale. Or, 

Dissolve a bit of borax the size of a pea in the mouth, be- 
fore using the voice. Or, 

Swallow a raw egg just before speaking or singing. 

For Strengthening the Voice.—Consult the following works, 
to be obtained at Scribner’s : 

** The Voice in Singing.” By Seiler. 

“Hygiene of the Voice.” By Durand. 

** The Voice in Speaking.” By Frobischer. 

3. Read Professor Fisher’s article on ‘‘ The Christian Re- 
ligion,” in the February number of the ‘‘ North American 
Review,” or the synopsis of the article in an editorial in the 
Christian Union of January 26. 


L. H. ?.—The ‘‘Adams Historical Chart” is published 
and sold only by Colby & Co., 5 Union Square, New York. 
The chart has the indorsement of the highest authorities in 
th's country and Europe. There are three styles: Book 
Chart, $10. Roller, $15. Portfolio, $15. A key accompanies 
each chart. a al 

Was it not Bayard Taylor who wrote * Contributions of the Echo 
Club ” for the ** Atlantic ” for 1872? - 

A Nove Years’ SuBscriBeEr. 

The ‘‘Echo Club” wes written entirely, we believe, by 

Bayard Taylor, whose talent at imitation was marvelous. 





Mrs. C. C. 8.—‘‘Gentle Measures in Traiuing the Young,” 
by Jacob Abbott, is published by Harper & Brothers, New 
York. Price $1.75. ‘‘Beauty for Ashes,” and ‘All About 
Jesus’’ are publiehed by Carter Bros., New York. The 
price of the former is $2, and the latter $1.25. 





N. J. B.—For the study of ancient oratory, consult trans- 
lations of the Greek and Latino authors, which you will find 
in the publiclibraries. Monroe's books of elocution contain 
specimens of most of the modern speakers who are famous. 


ReapDeER.—The ‘‘ Pearl Seal” is one of the series issued by 
the ‘‘ Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle’ devoted to 
the ‘‘Home.” The series contains many excellent works for 
mothers. 





DEALER IN Booxs.—‘‘ Napoleon Bonaparte,” by John 8. 
C. Abboit, is published by Harper & Brothers. Price $10, 
#11, and 14 50. 


A Reaper.—The Christian Union was not issued Aug. 7, 
1880, The issues were August 4th and 11th. 


Ea 


GLORY, HONOR AND PEACE. 
By Susan M. Day. 
Romans if., 10. 
STOOD upon the threshold of the year ; 
Athwart my way a heavy curtain fell ; 
I knew that it must rise as I drew near, 
And what might lurk behind no man could tell. 


What would I see if I might have my choice ? 
Iam not humble, my desires increase ! 
Knowledge I long for, power, fame’s praising voice, 
Yet, sometimes tired, I would give all for peace! 


Beside me came a form, a radiant face 
With shining eyes; there was a voice that sald, 

‘ Fulfill the one condition, then I place 
Bright Glory’s crown on thy ambitious head!” 


There came another, dignified and calm, 
With stately bearing, low and earnest tone: 
‘ Fulfill the one condition, Houor’s palm 
From God and man I give thee for thy own!" 


A third, with eyes like summer sky and sea, 
Murmured in notes whose sweetness sang of rest, 
‘ Fulfill the one condition, thine shall be 
The Peace beyond all knowledge—gift the best !” 


Instruct me, beauteous three! I will not cease 
To do thy word! I cried; then wondering, stood. 
They vanished, singing: ‘‘Glory, Honor, Peace, 
Shall come to every man that worketh good!” 





LA BELLE MAGUE}.CNNE. 


By Cuaries DupLey WARNER. | 








HAVE at last found Maguelonne. The lonesome 
- little island which seems to float among the la- 
goons and might any day drift out to sea, or pass 
away among the mountains of clouds of which it seems 
to be a part on a hazy day, or at sunset when its 
church tower and pines are lifted up and magnified in 
the rosy transforming light. 

This tiny island is the seat of the very ancient bish- 
opric and church of Maguelonne, and I doubt not the 
romantic scene of the charming story which I sketched 
for you, of ‘‘ Pierre de Provence et la belle de Mague- 
lonne.” Whether grave history takes any account of 
the fair Maguelonne, I cannot learn, but local tradition 


company except some black-winged birds that were 
fishing in the lagoon. But somehow Maguelonne 
seemed little nearer when I was half way there 
than when I started on the level road. It was cer- 
tainly a long three miles. 

At length, however, the road bent to the right, and 
I crossed a narrow channel and was on the little 
island. Still, no inhabitants, and no sign of life ex- 
cept the good road and the vine cultare. I entered 
the island, which rises twenty or thirty feet alove the 
surrounding morass, through a pretty avenue of pines, 
which changed as I came upon the plateau into a way 
bordered by low hedges of roses in abundant flower. 
Everywhere now were signs of culture and thrift. 
On the left were two stone magazines, or store-houses, 
and on the right, partially hidden by the pines and 
half overgrown with ivy, was the old church, still 


| erect and imposing, although its towers had crumbled 


and many of its buttresses were tumbling down. I had 
passed at the entrance of the grounds a large crucifix 
among the pines. This symbol is never far away 
from business or work or pleasure in this region. We 
come upon it unexpectedly in the fields and highways, 
and stepping into the Court of Appeals in Montpellier 
the other day, it hung behind the bench of the judges. 
Upon the roof of the church is a small bell, which still 
calls to service every Sunday. 

On the left of the church, toward the sea, are the re- 
mains of a chapel, said to be a part of the old hospital, 
and beyond it, close to the water’s edge, a bit of ruin 
surmounted by animage of the Virgin or some sea- 
saint. 

Beyond the chureh and partially in front of it I 
found the farm house, a neat, cheap ‘‘ chateau,” 
where the proprietor, whose capital and energy have 
reclaimed from sandy desolation this islaud, lives 
with his family inthe summer. A part of it is occu- 
pied by the farmer. Gardens about the house, and 
beyond cultivated fields sloping down to the edge of 
the water.. Flowers in beds, ivy climbing ever the 
ruined church-tower, birds flitting about the vines 
and chattering in the sun, and the soft sea-air swaying 
the roses on their stalks. It was altogether charming. 
I was quite unprepared for so much beauty in a place 
of such sad and desolate aspect at a distance. Perhaps 
the romance of La Belle Maguelonne lent something at- 
tractive to the scene, and I could well believe that her 
sweet spirit yet dwells there. 

Perhaps it is a question if she had a sweet spirit, or 





preserves her name among the most cherished stories 
of medieval times, and, for myself, I do not doubt 
that the heroine of the romance and of the desolate 
island are one and the same person. 

All this coast from Celle to Marseilles is a series 
of lagoons and sand dunes, irregular in its lines, trav- 
ersed by the great Canal du Midi (which connects the 
waters of the Atlantic and of the Mediterrancan, and 
strewn with little fishing villages. 

I went one day by rail, half an hour, from Mont- 
pellier to Palavas, across the lagoons and canals, the 
marches haunted by the bird hunters and set out in 


was until recently a poor fishing village on each side of 
the little river Lez. Now it has become a resort for 
summer bathing for all this region of Herault, and has 
many pretentious hotels and lodging-houses, which 
being closed at this season give the place a particu- 
larly deserted air. It smells, however, of fish and 
clams. The stream and the eanals are full of small 
boats, nets are spread on the stone pavements, and the 
ruddy-cheeked girls, brown women with black eyes 
and the loutish men proclaim the hardy nature of the 
occupation of its inhabitants. 

On my way down I had marked away to the right, 
across the lagoons, at a great distance as it seemed in 
the hazy autumn air, an island with an elevated mass 
of buildings amid trees. I thought that could not 
be my Maguelonne, but upon inquiry I ascertained 
that it was, and that it could only be reached by an 
hour’s good walk along the curving shore. 

This long sand dune might be compared to the Lido 
at Venice, but itis not so high or so attractive. In- 
deed a more solitary promenade could not be desired 
by a misanthrope. The road stretched across the sand 
in a seemaingly endless line, and was utterly uninhab- 
ited. On the right hand was the lagoon and the 


the mainland and the Cevennes behind them. Oa the 
left the Mediterranean was pounding the sand and the 
clamshells, for the wind had been blowing some days 
from the south and a good surf was on. Ail along, 
however, the sandy ground was laid out in vineyards, 
which are slightly protected from the breath of the 
sea by high pallisades of thickly-plaited straw. The 
vines seemed hardy and flourishing. I was surprised 
to find the grape growing on such a mere damp sand- 
spit, so near the seg. 

With a fresh breeze and a sky of broken flying clouds 
and the dashing of the sea, the walk wae an inspiring 





&. G.~" The Creede of the Bells," wae written by (leo, W. 
Pusgay, 


one nnd did not eeem long, althongh enlivened by no 


vineyards wherever there is any firm ground. Palavas | 


if she existed there any more than Amy Robsart at 
| Kenilworth. I confess that the grave histories of the 
| oldchurch do not mention her; they dwell fondly 
| upon the bishops and archbishops and canons who 
| thought they made the place famous by living there, 
| but they are silent about the memory of this fair vir- 
| gin, whose name gives a romantic sentiment to ail 
| this coast. The local tradition is, however, more 
| considerate, and it is supported by the remains of her 
tomb in the old church—a tomb of white marble. La 
Belle Maguelonne was not a recluse. Sle was a wo- 
manu of the world, who enjoyed the world and her 
own beauty, I doubt not. But she was pious, and 
good as well as pious, and delighted in charities and 
sweet ministrations to the sick and the unfortunate. 
Why should not beauty go with divine goodness and 
self-sacrifice now andthen? Itis said tiat La Belle 
Maguelonne thought that she should never lose her 
beauty, and never grow old, and never die. I scarcely 
believe this, from what I know of this sensible wo- 
man. But perhaps she was a lovely ‘‘perfectionist.” 
It is true, however, at least they say so, that when 
she perceived in herself some premonitions of weak- 
ness and of failing she had prepared for herself a 
white marble tomb, under which she might repose in 
sweet peace in the little isiand she loved. This is so 
much like the calm and undismayed spirit of La Belle 
| Maguelonne who, in the romance, after building the 
hospital here and nursing the pilgrims, at last married 
her faithful lover and went to assume her birth-right 
as Queen of Naples, that I do not doubt that they 
were one and the same person, and that the poet of 
the eleventh or twelfth century, whoever he was, had 
her for his model when he wrote the romance of 
‘* Pierre de Provence et la belle de Maguelonne.” 

| How old this edifice is I do not know, but there has 
| been a bishopric here and a church ever since the 


| 





Canal du Midi, and beyond the lifted-up villages of | third century. It was in the old warlike times 4s 


much a fortress and place“of refuge as achurch. The 
devoted men who dwelt here were prepared to defend 
it against the roving bands of plunderers from the 
main land and against the corsairs of the sea. Once 
the building had battlemented walls, and a great 
many buildings and houses were grouped about it. 
Twelve hundred years ago its warlike bishop resisted 
the assault of Wamba, the king of the Visigoths, but 
was finally compelled to capitulate. After that the 
Saracens, who ravaged all this coast, took the island 
and fortified it; and they in turn were expelled by 
Charles Martel, In the year 737 the see of the bishop 
was traneberred to Bubstantion, for the bishop We 
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tired of continual sieges and attacks. In 1087 the 
good bishop Arnaldus set up the see again there, en- 
larged the church, repaired the causeway to the main 
land, deepened the port and recalled there his chapter 
and his vassals. In the beginning of the sixteenth 
century it was only a precarious monastic retreat, 
and the episcopacy, when Pius III. was pope, was 
transferred to Montpellier. After that it had few 
dwellers, who languished there with fever, although 
the spot was so loved that noble families continued to 
bear the bodies of their dead there from all the neigh- 
borhood, as to a holy ground, to inter them. Until its 
present proprietor reduced the island anew to cultiva- 
tion I suppose that for a long period it has been 
simply one scene of ruins, of desolation, swept by the 
storms of the sea, and only a sad historical monument. 
The present owner has swept and garnished it, and 
made of it a most charming oasis in this waste of 
marsh and sand. The church has become again a 
sanctuary and every Sunday mass is said here; 
though where the congregation comes from, unless 
the departed and buried of thirteen centuries are pres- 
ent at the ghostly service, I do not know. 

Over the small portal is some good and quaint old 
carving in low relief. The interior is unexpectedly 
large and impressive. Denuded as are its walls, I am 
not sure but it is more impressive than if they were 
hung with the common daubs of pictures and the 
tinsel of a loving credulity. It has a nave without 
aisles, and a short transept. At the beginning of the 
transept a circle letinto the pavement marks the place 
of the apse in the time of Charles Martel. The present 
apse was added by Bishop Arnaldus in 1037. In the 
pavement of the choir are entombed bishops and 
archbishops and other holy men, whose worn and 
broken effigies attest the long time they have lain 
there. In a glass case in the transept are preserved 
the skulls of dignitaries and men of note which were 
exhumed at some time when the pavement was re- 
paired, end which belonged, said the farmer’s wife 
who opened the church for me, to the sixth century. 
Some of them had preserved their teeth. I did not 
recognize in the case the skull of La Belle Maguelonne. 
I am sure I should have known herif she had been 
there. 

The church has one architectural peculiarity in what 
is called a “tribune.” A considerable portion of the 
nave from the entrance is covered by a roof—like an 
organ loft extending far out into the church. This 
roof is the floor of a large apartment. Ascending to it 
by a long and broad staircase, between the inner and 
outer walls, I found a spacious room, large enough for 
a chapel, and commanding a view of the choir and 
apse. This was the tribune. 

Passing out of this room, my conductress led me to 
the roof of a part of the building now in ruins, a plat- 
form inclosed on three sides by high walls heavily 
draped with ivy, and vocal with the twittering of 
birds ; and from thence by a steep narrow stairway to 
the roof of the great building, from whence all the 
kingdoms of the sea and part of the land were spread 
out before me. 

Nothing could be pleasanter than this great ex- 
panse of water, of low lands fringed with villages, 
and this green peaceful little isle bathed in a genial 
sun of November. It is, however, said my peasant 
guide, a pleasant black-eyed woman, in white cap and 
apron—the universal costume of her class—very cold 
in winter. It is bitter. Ice forms in the lagoons. 
Exactly how cold it was I couldn’t make out, for the 
French zero, which is our thirty-two degrees above, is 
a frightful thing to them. I told the good woman that 
jt was also cold sometimes in America. I tried to ex- 
plain to her about Winipeg and Lancaster, N. H., 
and sixty degrees below our zero. But Winipeg failed 
to impress her, and I think she had no conception of 
cold weather. The French thermometer is not con- 
structed, as ours is, with the view of freezing people 
to death. As near as I could ascertain, winter in 
Maguelonne is like some of our most severe July 
weather in New England, when we have to cover up 
the flowers at night. Still, as people think ubout the 
weather so is it with them. 

When I came away I had permission to gather as 
many roses from the wayside as I pleased. I plucked 
literally «n armful. Anything more fragrant, more 
splendid in color than those roses I do not know. 
They were as large and fine as some of our best con- 
servatory varieties, but, blowing about freely in the 
salt air, they had a touch of wildness and freedom 
about them that made them fascinating. In general 
color they were pink, pink of many shades, but the 
outer petals were dashed with a deep carmine, ensan- 
guinal, brilliant, as if stained with the blood of priests 
and warriors, Goths and Saracens, who had fer 
centuries contended for the possession of this little 
isle of the sea. 

“They are,” said my guide, ‘‘roses de 0 Antonine.” 
But we named them roses de la Belle Maguelonne. 
MONTPELLIER, France, Nov., 1881. 
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WOODS IN WINTER. 

By Jexnyx M. Bune. 
Tis likely that most of the poetry about winter 
has been written by the side of a geod warm fire, 
and there are those who agree with Arthur Helps in | 
his ‘‘ Companions of my Solitude ” that there is nothing | 
beautiful without warmth. But Robert Burns was not | 
alone in his love for winter time. Many of us share in 
the enthusiasm with which he writes of walking on 
the sheltered side of a wood on a cloudy winter day, 

and listening to the wind in the trees. 

It is a wild kind of music the woods make at this 
time. Perhaps the bass has the advantage over the 
treble and other parts; but sll know their turn, from 
shrill little pipings down to the solemn roar of the 
great De Profundis. Every 
branch joins in the symphony. On still days one can 
detect a fine murmur, a gossamer of sound, one might 
call it, pervading the woods, if the hearing be fine too. 
It takes what is called quiet to disclose to us the fact 
that there never is absolute silence there; that mul- 
titude, of delicate voices abroad in the air never get a 
charice to be heard except when all things seem at | 
rest. They are like those shy, retiring people in a com- 
pany whose remarks are drowned out by the more 
forward, though what they would say may be quite as 
important. 

To the eye that sees only a great monotony in the 
winter woods it will be idle to talk of tints and shades 
of color, but even the most unobserving can notice the 
different hues which they wear in different states of the 
atmosphere. There are certain intensely cold, bright 
days when they are wrapped in a warm, purplish 
color. These are the days when nothing but the 
thermometer and our freezing fingers testify to the 
temperature. There is a cruel but beautiful deception 
in the warm, wine-tinted distances. 

What could be more unlike this than the steel-gray | 
of the woods when a snow-storm is brooding, anda 
‘“¢ hard, dull bitterness of cold” chills the blood? When 
rain is threatened, und the wind is southerly, the steel 
turns to iron-gray, andeveu to black. Ali the delicate 
hues are gone, and nothing but liarshness is left. The 
crows that fly about are hardly blacker than the gaunt 
trunkg and branclies of the trees. 

These atmospheric effects are striking enough, and 
can be noted at a distance, but to discover that mul- 
titude of tints which make up the one gray of the 
woods you must go close and examine. When snow 


dead leaf and supple | 








has fallen and choked up the ways, a walk across lots 
does not seem very alluring—uniess for Christmas 
greens; but once there, one is well repaid. Gray, 
blue, purple and red are names to represent dozens of 
shades that may be seen in any bit of woodland. 





The same trée often has several; and young shoots 
and small stems are sometimes totally different in hue 
from the main parts. In the case of some trees the 
colors seem to have been put on lengthwise, in others 
horizontally ; some are mottled, some are striped. 

Winter is the time to study the anatomy of trees. 
We are inclined to say they are almost as beautiful 
naked as in their summer clothes, especially the more 
intricate-stemmed ones. But notwoare alike. Short, 
abrupt twigs, long, pliant saplings, stiff, blunt stems, 
great, gaunt branches, and lithe, swaying boughs 
grow side by side in the friendliest way. Nothing is 
prettier than the fine mist or lace-work of stem which 
surrounds the trunk of the poplar. One is content to 
miss the tremulous, shimmering leaves just to notice 
how delicate nature can sometimes make the frame- 
work. A clump of these trees at a liltle distance looks 
as if they had on veils. 

One is glad to come upon the pines and inhale their 
fresh balsam. Their fragrance lasts all the year round, 
like the perennial leaves. Their tops make a roof 
which is freshly thatched every year, though the mat- 
ter is done so slyly one hardly knows when. Only the 
finer, sleety snow pierces this roof, so that often one 
can stand under it on dry matting when all the rest of 
the world wears its white carpet. The pines and other 
evergreens are more hospitable than their deciduous 
neighbors. To walk under the dense canopy they 
spread is like stepping into the house from the bleak 
outside. You feel as if you had been shaken by the 
hand and invited to stay. 

But they have their most effective setting in the 
snow. The ermine which often clothes for a brief | 
space every twig and stem of other trees makes a very 
fairy-like scene; but there are no pictures of winter 
like those which snow and evergreens can make to- 
gether. A sheltered bank, deep with untrodden snow, 
and edged and flanked by strong young hemlocks, lin- 
gers in the memory like a strain of music. No matter 
how often seen it always surprises, as certain familiar 
passages from the poets give us a fresh start whenever 
read. What. this scene is by moonlight Whittier has 
told us iu ‘‘Snow Bound ;” but we know ourselves. 
The purity, the weirdness, the flashing splendor, make 





one glad to live in the North, where the seasons change 








and each one brings its own fine charm. What sum- 
mer would be so beautiful without a winter to precede 
and follow it ? 

It is half-surprising to remember that the woods 
in this latitude are bare very nearly half the 
year. The last leaves fall in late November, and the 
earliest ones do not venture before April. With that 
month a faint, fresh tint appears, and well as we ike 
the woods in winter we are always glad to be sure it 
is not a frosty mist or the tender illusion of atmos 
phere, but the color of real, springing life. 








A HARD-WORKING PARISH: 
By R. W. L. 
r]\HERE is always encouragement for the whole 
Christian church in the story of earnest work 
done for Christ’s sake, whatever may be the methods 
adopted for the furthering of this work. Indeed, if 
these methods differ widely from our own the story 
may perhaps serve a good purpose in helping to dis- 
pel superficial prejudices which have been narrowing 
our sympathy and hindering Christian fellowship. 
There is an unpretentious building of granite, situated 
on the northern slope of Beacon Hill in Boston, which 
one would probably pass without a second glance un- 
less his attention were specially called to it. The old 
church has a history interesting to New England or- 
thodoxy as being the meeting-house where Lyman 
Beecher used to preach, but it is the purpose of this arti- 
cle to call attention to the work being done here to-day 
rather than to tell the history of its past. Itis now the 
Church of the Advent, popularly known asthe ritualistic 
church of the city. ‘ Ritualistic.” This one word, I 
fear, is quite enough to alienate at the outset the 
sympathies of many. And certainly the term is an un- 
fortunate one, for it directs the attention rather to one 
of the accidents of the system which it is used to char- 
acterize than to an essential. When will half the 
world, a good part of the Episcopal Church included, 
stop crying ‘‘Romanism,” ‘‘Romanism,” at every 
enrichment of the church’s service, and apply itself to 
an honest inquiry whether the men introducing the en- 
richment are really worshiping it as a fetish or are 
earnest and devout worshipers of Christ and workers 
in his kingdom? The heart of the great Anglo-Catho- 
lic movement in the church—for the term is a less mis- 
leading one than Ritualism—is its profound reverence 
for and faith in the sacraments and its practical Chris- 
tian zeal. 
If, in passing, you chance to step within the door of 
the church during service time, that which would first 


| strike you would perhaps be the strange incongruity be- 


tween the full and beautiful ritual and the plain church 
interior. The auditorium is modeled after the old New 
England style; a square, barn-like room, the walls 
still tinted with plain gray. The church has been but 
slightly altered to suit the needs of the present service. 
A simple choir screen has been stretched across the 
church, and a beautiful altar placed in the chancel. 
Except for these the church could hardly have been 
simpler in the old time. 

But perhaps you are beginning to wonder what 
there is in all this notably to encourage the Christian 
church. Certainly nothing. If, as most people seem 
to think, the essential cbaracteristic of a ritualistic 
parish is having a surpliced choir, and candles on the 
altar, I, for one, would never have ventured to tell 
its story in the columns of The Christian Union. The 
modes of worship common in the ancient church are 
deemed edifying, and therefore they are adopted; but 
anything other than a most generous toleration toward 
those who regard them as hindrances rather than 
help would be sadly inconsistent with the catholic 
spirit which is professed. 

The parish of the Advent was founded in 1844. 
Some of the most influential men of the city united in 
its foundation, and Dr. William Croswell was called 
to be its first rector. It has always supported a free 
church ; any seat in the house is at the disposal of the 
poorest man in the congregation. Its work under its 
successive rectors, Dr. Horatio Southgate and Dr. 
James A. Bolles, is of the past. That which is of special 
interest now is the answer to the question, What is 
being done to-day? In 1870 the parish came under 
the charge of priests belonging to the Brotherhood of 
St. John the Evangelist. For those who may be 
ignorant of this brotherhood it will not be amiss to 
say that it was founded in England some fifteen years 
ago. The original members were Father Benson, the 
Superior of the Order, resident at the Mother-house at 
Cowley, near Oxford; Father Grafton, the present 
rector of the Advent parish, and Father Prescott. 
The brotherhood was not founded without the most 
earnest consideration and complete self-devotion. Its 
aim was to supplement the work of the other clergy 
by the foundation of a brotherhood whose members 
should be ready to help in the regular work of the 
church by the conducting of missions and retreats in 
parishes where it might be desired, and who should 
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be unhampered by any tie that might hinder them in 
their devotion to the Church’s work. During the few 
years of its life up,to the present time its influence has 
been widely felt for good. It has to-day clergy houses 
at Oxford, at Philadelphia and at Boston, besides 
Missions in three of the dioceses of India. One of its 
principles of work is the foundation of schools, in 
which, along with the finest instruction in general 
branches, definite religious teaching is given the chil- 
drén. At Oxford the school for boys, as well as that 
for girls, numbers several hundred scholars. In 
Boston, through its connection with the organized 
work of the Advent parish and St. Margaret’s sister- 
hood, it has general charge of St. John’s School for 
Boys and St. Margaret’s School for Girls, besides a 
well-conducted Children’s Hospital at the South End, 
and an orphanage in Lowell. Along with these 
charitable and educational efforts the most active 
parish life centers around the church. The church is 
always open; every day there is an early celebration 
of the Holy Communion, and morning and evening 
prayers are read. “There is hardly an evening in the 
week when some work is not going on in the chapel— 
young men’s guilds, women’s classes, confirmation 
classes—until one ceases to wonder that the church 
has grown under such a régime; for, from two 
hundred communicants when Father Grafton came to 
the parish, in 1870, the number has risen to nine hun- 
dred and fifty, and there is hardly an empty seat at 
the Sunday services. The work among young men is 
specially practical and encouraging; boys coming as 
strangers to the city are sought out and welcomed, 
and a kindly oversight is kept which serves as a safe- 
guard where one is most needed in our large cities. At 
present there are four priests of the brotherhood work- 
ing in the parish—the Rev. C. C. Grafton, the Rev. 
Arthur C. A. Hall, the Rev. Edward Osborne and the 
Rev. W. R. Gardner. If you raise the question how a 
parish, especially one supporting a free church, can 
afford so many ministers, the answer is easy. Those 
who enter the order of St. John the Evangelist ask for 
no salary; food and clothes is all that they receive. 
Father Grafton remarked the other day, with just a 
shade of most justifiable pride in his tone, that the 
total yearly expense of the parish, including the beau- 
ful music of its services and the support of its four 
clergy, was no greater than the sum which the rector 
of a well-known Boston church receives as his salary. 

The clergy house isa comfortable looking building 
on Staniford Street, where the Fathers live together in 
the simplest manner. There is nothing in its appoint- 
ments to tickle a sentimental fondness for the outward 
form of monastic austerity. Austerity there doubtless 
is in the life, but austerity of a practical, genuine sort. 
You enter the hall; a screen, surmounted by across, is 
erected just inside the inner door. The little reception 
room at the left is simply furnished, the walls adorned 
with a few pictures, prominent among which is a 
sketch of the new church of the parish now in process 
of building on Brimmer Street. Behind the reception 
room is the refectory; on entering here your eye is 
attracted by the word ‘‘Silence,” which fronts you on 
the opposite wall. On one side is a lectern, where at 
dinner and tea one of the brothers reads a chapter in 
the Bible or some religious book. Otherwise the 
room differs in no respect from an ordinary dining- 
room. Opening from this room is the kitchen, the 
duties of which, as the cares of the house in general, 
fall upon certain lay brothers, as they are called, who 
gladly give their labor in these humbler matters to 
help on the work of the church. On the second floor 
of the house are the library and oratory. The same 
sort of simplicity, amounting almost to bareness, 
characterizes these rooms also. A beautiful collection 
of books, mostly theological, and the adornments of 
the altar in the chapel, are the only luxuries of the 
house. On the upper floors are the sleeping apart- 
ments. Here again, if one expects to find cells, or 
other mysterious monastic appointments, he will be 
disappointed. The feeling that comes over one after 
seeing the house is simply that it is the home of men 
who are so engrossed in their work that they have no 
time or mind to spend in elaborating the details of 
their every-day life. The work of the clergy is plan- 
ned by Father Grafton, the head of the organization in 
America; and certainly he finds work enough for him- 
self, as well as the rest, to do. The figures of the 
Fathers, in their homely well-worn cloaks, are familiar 


_ inall the poorer quarters of the city; and surely the 


enthusiasm of men who have given up the joys of 
family life, of money, of everything which to the great 
mass of mankind makes up the sum of pleasure, can 
hardly be questioned. Neither may one enter the 
Society of St. John the Evangelist from the impulse of 
a passing whim. No one unless in priest’s orders can 
be admitted, and even then a five-years’ probation is 
requisite to guard against a man’s mistaking any tran- 
sient desire for a Divine call. Are you tempted now 
to say that they had better have done their work 
without the help of so effete an institution as a monas- 





tic establishment? Were ‘not the wiser course, after 
all, to confine our judgment to ourselves; to say, if we 
will, ‘“‘This is not the way for me,” but to give all 
honor to the spirit of self-denial which has led these 
men to thus dedicate themselves to the doing of 
Christ’s work, utterly forgetful of personal interests, 
and to try to learn the lesson which that element, at 
least, in their lives can teach most of us? 


HOW A COUNTRY MINISTER LIVES. 
By a Pastor. 
T is as true now as when Francis Rabelais said it 
over three centuries ago, ‘‘that one half of the 
world knoweth not how the other half liveth.” One 
said to me not long since, ‘‘I don’t see how you live 
on your salary, with your family.” I also, looking 
out upon many around me, cannot see how they live 
upon their wages. My family consists of eight besides 
aservant. We live ina small country village where 
we have limited markets, and not so many oppor- 
tunities to spend money as in larger jplaces. I have 
just been balancing my accounts for the year 1881. It 
is my custom to keep an account with different kinds 
of expenses. 1 amalways surprised at the result, and 
find that upon some departments I have spent less 
than I could have believed possible. I give the sums 
in round numbers, and in each case a little larger than 
the actual figures. For table and kitchen expenses, 
$325; for servant, $100; for clothing, $150; for fuel, 
$75; for travel, $50; for books, paper and postage, 
$50; for benevolence, $50. LI live in a manse, so that 
rentis apart of my salary. I have a garden which 
furnishes my apples, and milk has cost me nothing. 
Thus $800 has covered my necessary expenses. There 
is always the uncertain item} of sickness, which some- 
times runs up to a hundred dollars. There are many 
other ways in which money goes out, so that a thousand 
dollars will carry one through the year with this range 
of expenses. Some would increase one item and 
diminish another. We have not studied economy, 
nor been moved from the contented mind. We have 
not been obliged to dress so much as would have been 
required in a larger place, yet we have dressed well 
enough. The dominie has not gone threadbare, nor 
his wife shabby,{and the children have looked @s well as 
their mates. The first item has surprised us. Divid- 
ing up what would be included in food and washing, 
it has cost an average of less than fifty dollars for 
each member of the family, and yet board costs three 
and four dollars a week in this place. 

And we do not try to economize upon our food; for 
too often a mistake is made, and people live meanly at 
the table and spend extravagantly upon unnecessary 
things. Itis easy tosee from these figures how it takes 
but little to add much to the quality of the table. The 
latch-string is out, and if you will come in and sup 
with us we shall make no difference with our table, 
but you will not go away hungry. Of course you will 
say my wife is a model woman, and you will tell the 
truth; but for that very reason I den’t let her work 
too hard. She has a good blessing in a good servant, 
and also has help with her sewing. I ought also to 
say that the trustees of my church are model men, and 
always have my salary ready for me and do not trouble 
me with the ways and means of the church—especially 
the means. 

Now, if you want to know the secret, I tell you that 
I was brought up to business, and know how to buy to 
advantage ; and that I keep accounts of all my money 
transactions so as to know all the time how I stand; 
and also that I neverrunin debt. In this way I keep 
out of debt, sleep well nights, and the people never say 
that I do not practice what I preach when I use the 
text, ‘‘ Owe no man anything.” : 

I would also give my opinion, based upon some 
knowledge of the expenses of my brethren, that in 
larger villages a minister, in order to live as his people 
expect him to live, and to do his work without anxiety 
as to debt, will need at least one-half more than I have 
used the last year. In such places everything costs 
more, and very much more is demanded in the way of 
dress. There are also many ways in which a minister 
can do more work, and do it better, with a well-filled 
purse. While many wonder how I live, I, in my turn, 
wonder how some of my neighbors live. They have 
families nearly as large as mine and get only a dollar 
a day and house-rent, and yet they seem to live well. 
Some, however, do not get on at all, and are always 
in trouble. Their poverty is caused by their not 
knowing how to use what they have. After all, brain 
poverty is the worst kind of destitution. 

Now, lest Deacon Penurious, a farmer close-fist, shall 
say, Why can’t our minister live on that sum? or, What 
is the need of his spending so much money where I don’t 
spend any? I want to say that a minister is not a 
farmer, and a farmer cannot judge as to his wants. 
He is an educated man, and has the wants of an edu- 
cated man. I would also like to ask the farmer to 
keep an account for a year of the value of the flour 








and butter and eggs and other things consumed in his 
house, and then he may study these figures as carefully 
as he pleases. I believe it is every man’s duty to live 
upon his income, and I would be careful about judg- 
ing about another’s necessary expenditures, for no 
one knows how many skeletons may be in his neigh- 
bor’s house to be clothed or fed. Nor do I believe 
in limiting anyone to the bare necessities, but would 
have everyone enjoy all the conveniences and luxuries 
he can command—not forgetting the blessedness of 


giving. 








THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 


Lyman Apport. 


TJ NUE emphasis which Christ put upon the kingdom 

of God appears from the fact that that phrase oc- 
curs in the four Gospels alone over fifty times, and the 
corresponding phrase, kingdom of heaven, occurs in 
Matthew alone, the only Evangelist who uses it, thirty 
times. But there are more significant indications of 
its importance. It formed the staple of Christ’s 
preaching. As it may be said that the theme of 
Luther was justification by faith, and that of Calvin 
the sovereignty of God, and that of Wesley free grace, 
so it may be said, with almost equal truth, that the 
theme of Christ’s preaching was the kingdom of-God. 
His first ministry was that of a herald, proclaiming, 
The kingdom of Ged is at hand; almost his last wit- 
ness was that borne before Pilate: Tama King. He 
bids his disciples seek this kingdom above everything 
else; he declares that it is better to enter this kingdom 
with one hand or one eye, rather than having two 
hands or two eyes to be cast out; he declares that 
little children are citizens of this kingdom, and that 
the experienced and wise must become as little 
children in order to enter it; he commends the scribe 
who puts love above all the law as one who is not far 
from the kingdom of God; he refuses to be stayed by 
the appeals of the people, because he must go and 
preach this kingdom to other cities; he ordains the 
twelve to proclaim it everywhere in Galilee, and the 
seventy to repeat the same proclamation in Perea; he 
warns the Pharisees—as though it were the most to be 
dreaded of all possible feats—that they shall see the 
heathen admitted to the kingdom of God, and they 
themselves shut out; he foretells the advent of that 
kingdom as near at hand; and bids men prepare for 
it by representing and accepting the good tidings ; and, 
finally, when the Jewish Rabbi comes to him for in- 
struction respecting it, he tells him that except a man 
be born again he cannot so much as even see this 
kingdom. : 

The metaphor of a kingdom has lost, if not its 
force, at least its attractiveness to us in these latter 
times. It is not without significance that Mr. Mulford, 
when he writes a treatise on this subject, modernizes 
the title and writes of the ‘‘Republic of God.” But 
the theme has not lost its importance. There is none 
which is more important, and none which ought to be 
of greater interest to the disciple of Christ than that 
of the kingdom of God. What does Christ mean by 
it ? When and how does it come? What are its advan- 
tages? How are we to enter into it? 

At the outset of his ministry Christ afforded no an- 
swer to these questions. The people were expecting 
the inauguration of a Messiah’s kingdom. They be- 
lieved that by a repetition of signs and wonders like 
those which accompanied the deliverance of Israel 
from Egypt they were to be delivered from all their 
enemies, and Jerusalem instead of Rome was to be- 
come mistress of the world. Christ at first made no 
attempt to undeceive them. He simply went every- 
where proclaiming, The kingdom of God is at hand; 
prepare for it; cease to do evil; learn to do well. 
Not until the attention of the people had been com- 
pelled, and their interest awakened and their hopes 
excited, did he begin to explain what this kingdom 
was and how it was tocome. His first explanation 
was afforded by a series of stories or parables. The 
first of these parables forms our topic for to-day ; 
two others our lesson for next week. 

The kingdom of God, said Christ, is like a husband- 
man going out to sow seed; the harvest depends 
quite as much on the soil as on the sowing or the 
seed. What lessons for to-day in this simple simile; 
for we need not stay long to ponder the lesson, famil- 
iar now but novel then, that it is not like a General 
going out conquering and to conquer. 

_1. Itisaseed sown. The one underlying question 
of modern religious philosophy is, I take it, this: 
Is Christianity the ripest product of human thought 
and life, or the best gift of divine grace and love? As 
a system of doctrine, is it something man has evolved 
out of a study of nature, or is it arevelation? As 4 
historic fabric, is it a temple made by human hands, 
and planned by human thought, or is it a tabernacle 


1 International Sabbath-School Lesson for Feb, 19, 1982, Mark 
ly., 1-20, 
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whose pattern God has given? As an individual life, 
is it the best product of human resolution and 
human influence, is it the fruitage of preach- 
ers and perents and individual human resolves, 
or is it a divine endowment, an in-breathing of the 
Almighty? All such questions as, Are miracles pos- 
sible? Is there a trustworthy revelation? Is Christ 
an incarnate God or only a royally endowed man? Is 
prayer answerable? are but parts of this larger ques- 
tion. 

Now, I am not going to argue this question here. 
In these papers I attempt not to prove the truth of 
Christ’s teachings, only to expound them; not to de- 
monstrate but to interpret. And what Chrisi’s answer 
to this fundamental question was is very clear. The 
kingdom is a kingdom of God, not of man; the 
power is of God, not of man; the source is from God, 
not from man. The doctrines are a revelation, not a 
discovery ; the fabric is built by men only as they 
are co-laborers with God, the Master-builder ; the life 
is ‘the gift of God.” The city is not a tower of Babel 
built by man to pierce the skies, but a New Jerusalem 
let down from heaven. The harvest comes not spon- 
taneously from the soil; it comes from a seed sown. 

2. But only a seed is sown. If rationalism has de- 
nied the divine, orthodoxy has too often ignored the 
human in the kingdom of God. How in the face of 
this single parable, if there were no other teaching in 
the Bible to confirm it, any disciple of Christ can 
doubt that Christian doctrine, Christian ethics, Chris- 
tian life—individual and natural—is a growth, surpasses 
my comprehension. How any disciple can even go back 
to the New Testament and expect to find it all there, 
in any other sense than thatin which the oak is in the 
acorn, or the wheat in the seed, I cannot understand. 
Of the great body of doctrine as it is held in the Chris- 
tian Church to-day—including the docrines of the 
trinity, vicarious atonement, inspiration, miracles— 
only the seed is to be found in the New Testament. 
Theology is a growth; it would be unworthy the name 
of Christian science—unworthy the name of either 
Christ or science—if it were not. Of the great fabric of 
historical Christianity as it exists and has existed, with 
its efforts for the amelioration of the sick and the pour 
and the suffering, for the abolition of slavery, for the 
extirpation of drunkenness, for the reform of prisons, 
for the endowment of schools and colleges, only the 
seed is to be found in the New Testament. The city 
is not let down fully built ; the harvest is not planted: 
the seed is sown. And so in the individual life. 
The New Testament is not a strait jacket, to which an 
insane man must submit himself lest he tear himself 
or others. It is not a chain to fasten a fierce dog to 
his kennel. It is not a system of monastic regulations 
to which every disciple must submit or bear the pains 
and penalties to be inflicted by the Superior. It is not 
even a text-book in which a soldier is to learn a mili- 
tary drill. Itis a seed, and onlyaseed. It is to give 
him who receives it germinant ideas which must 
sprout and grow to their own maturity in his own 
thinking ; spiritual impulses to quicken in him new 
lines of life, which he must learn to follow out wisely 
for himself. If time permitted, I believe it would be 
easy to show that of nearly everything that is good 
and true and noble in our modern civilization the seed 
is in the Bible; but then it is only the seed. 

8. And this seed necessarily depends for growth 
upon the soil in which it falls. This is the truth which 
lies upon the surface of the parable, and I need not 
develop it. History affords an illustration. The seed 
fell in Judea on a hard, trodden highway, and never 
even got an entrance into Jewish mind and heart; it 
fellin Greece and Rome on thin soil, and has grown 
with a thin and sickly growth; it has grown in Anglo- 
Saxon lands, where the thorns are growing up and 
choking it. The first danger was not hearing; the 
second was persecution; the third, and perhaps 
deadliest of all, is worldliness. Individual experience 
affords constant illustration. In all our communities 
are men who listen but never truly hear; men who 
hear but never truly receive into any depth of nature, 
or with any depth of purpose; men who receive but 
never produce fruit, because other purposes grow up 
to absorb their minds, weaken their resolves and de- 
flect their wills. 

The kingdom of God is as a sower going forth to 
sow. It is but aseed dropped in the soil. What will 
you make of it ? 

QUESTIONS. 


1. What isa parable ? 

2. Why did Christ speak in parables? 

8. When, and where, and why were the parables 
reported in Mark iv. uttered ? 
— What is the meaning of the phrase ‘‘ Kingdom of 

od ” ? 

5. Collate and compare other teachings of the New 
Testament respecting the kingdom of God. 

6. See how many resemblances you can trace be- 
tween the kingdom of God and a sower sowing seed. 








8. 8. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarts. 
Centra Tuovucut.—Being doers of the Word. 
- 1st. To lead the children to think about the sowing 
of seed. 


Doubtless many of the children will be found fa- | 
| tress of man, and you shall find how God comforts 


miliar with the kindergarten song of ‘‘ The Farmer.”* 
To have the first verse of it sung by them, accompanied 
by motions imitating sowing, would form a very pleas- 
ing introduction to the lesson. If the children do not 
know it, it would be well for the teacher to sing it her- 
self. 

2d. To teach what Jesus meant by sowing seed in 
people’s hearts. 

Question the children about what becomes of the 
seed which the farmer sows. 
they know about it, tell them what Jesus said about 
the seed: some fell on good ground, some fell in stony 
places, some fell among thorns, some was eaten up 
by the birds. Tell them where Jesus was when he 
talked about the farmer and his seed—sitting in a little 
boat on the sea, while crowds of people stood on the 
shore listening to his words. 

Try to arouse the children’s interest to know why 
Jesus talked to the people about the farmer and his 
seed. Doing so will prepare the way for them to un- 
derstand the parable. 

Tell them that Jesus wanted the people to think of his 
words as seeds, and of their hearts as gardens in which 
he was trying tosow his word-seeds. Ask such questions 
as the following: Who was the sower? What did 
Jesus want his word-seeds to make? Whose hearts 
were like the good ground? Those who thought they 
would do as Jesus told them, but soon left off trying, 
like what ground was their hearts? The people who 
had their hearts so full of sin that Jesus’s words did no 
good, like what were they? Who tried to make the 
people forget Jesus’s words ? Like what part of Jesus’s 
story were Satan and his wicked angels? 

The children, guided by judicious questions, will 
doubtless be able to interpret this parable for them- 
selves. They will not only thus be more interested in 
it, but will be helped to remember it longer than if it 
should all be explained to them by the teacher. 

Ask the children if they know of anybody who tries 
to plant Jesus’s words in people’s hearts now. Teach 
them that this is done for them in their homes, in the 
church and in the Sunday-school. Test them by ask- 
ing them to repeat the Golden Texts of the quarter, or 
other passages of Scripture which they have been 
taught. They will thus see that the ‘‘ birds” have been 
about them to rob them of the good seed. 

Ask the children what words in the Bible they do re- 
member that have helped to make them better. To 


teach what ought to grow from this seed teach the fol- | 


lowing verse: 
* And this is the fruit we ought to bear: 
Loving thought and loving prayer, 
Loving word and loving deed, 
Loving aid to all who need.” 

The Golden Text, ‘‘He that hath an ear, let him 
hear what the Spirit saith unto the churches,” should 
be explained to the children before they are asked to 
learn it Let them be led to understand that the ears 
with which we hear what God has to say to us are will- 
ing hearts, not the ears with which we hear sounds. 
Teach that God whispers to our hearts by sending 
his Spirit of Love to teach us how to please him in all 
our ways. 

Symzo. Girt.—Dove with Golden Text on it. 








ARROWS. 

Sin does not produce devils in us all at once any 
more than grace begets angels. There is an infancy 
in evil as well as in good, and it is often hard to tell 
the imp from the cherub. But each surely matures. 
We must check or cherish it early or the demon will 
grow and the seraph perish. 


Can you do a better thing this year, in its way, than 
to set out shade trees where the sun beats down hot? 
Your children, or the children of some other man, 
when they seek that shelter, will bless you for it. 








Do you know that truth is by all odds the kindest as 
well as the wisest and only right thing you can say? 
‘*T would not hurt him, so I lied to him.” He feeds 
on your lie. At last he sees that it is a lie, and—bitter. 
Then he learns the truth through your falsehood 
which he might have learned through your love, and 
he calls you cruel as well as false. 





How many of our theories and supposed beliefs 
are like old mummies, thousards of years buried and 
just exhumed. They look as fresh as when embalmcd; 
but bring them out to the light, let the air reach them, 
and they crumble. Our belicfs must be able to stand 
the wear and tear of life or they are quite as useless 
and. fragile as these relics of past ages. 





* This song may be found in “ Songs for Little Folks,” published 
by Biglow & Main, New York, 


) grief, and brood over it. 





Do not pity yourself. 


Self-compassion is a morbid 
luxury, a caricature of self-respect. Do not nurse your 


Do not feed it with thought 
till it grows big. Forget yourself. Think of the 
world with its want and woe. Think of God and his 
help. Fling yourself, sorrow and all, upon the dis- 


those that mourn. 


Society or solitude—which shall it be? Your ques- 





| solitude. 
| alone dissipates. 
| Operate, as air and earth. 
| the dark soil, spread your branches wide in the open 
| air. 
After they have told all | 


tion is wrong. 
You 


It is not, either—or ; but society and 
should not divorce them. Society 

Solitude narrows. Both must cé-- 
Keep your roots deep in 


To eschew either is to live a half life. 
fear either, something is wrong. 


If you 





Turn your beliefs into energies. Do they evade it ? 
They are empty. Do they change for the worse? 
They are evil. ‘‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 





In some houses the front parlors are kept sacred to 
ceremony and mustiness. Seldom used, robbed of air 
and light, with all their fine furniture, they stifle you 
when you enter. Is your religion anything like that ? 





It is not enough to smell the flowers of Christianity ; 
we must pluck its fruit. Itis not enough to taste its 
swects; we must sow its seed. 








Make this year new to those around you in its ex- 
periences of kindness, its inspirations of life, its proofs 
of Christ’s presence in your heart. 


Phe Home, 


TRAIN UP A CHILD IN THE WAY HE 
SHOULD GO. 


By Mrs. Henry Warp Brrcuerr. 








N their undue anxiety to obey this injunction, 
morbidly conscientious parents make their own 
lives and their children’s miserable. Feeling that “as 
the twig is bent the tree inclines,” so a child almost in- 
variably is what his parents make him, they are in 
continual alarm lest they should show any tendency 
to excuse a fault, or any leniency in dealing with it, and 
thereby guide the childinto danger. Led by this fear they 
visit the first appearance of wrong with great severity. 
The slight deviation from rectitude in young children 
that are overflowing with animal spirits and quick 
impulses need not bring alarm or great anxiety to the 
parent’s heart, though it may be suflicient cause for 
gentle reproof, and quiet, careful watchfulness. Much 
that young children do which requires careful handling, 
and often causes discomfort, is mere animal instinct, 
| while they have, as yet, no idea of self control, and 
are too young to judge of the effects of their actions. 

Selfishness and irritability, or quick temper, heed- 
lessness and obstinacy are usually manifested daily 
in a family of children, and only need a tender, 
loving, judicious hand to so control and modify them 
as to make them in mature years a blessing. Nu 
parent desires to see a chiid so precociously developed 
as to have no childhood, and the little infelicities that 
start out now and then, causing some trouble and per- 
plexities, only need to be watched over and graciously 
led. For asthe child goes on toward maturity the mother 
will see that the quick temper, ready to blaze out for 
the smallest trifle, was but the dawn, unregulated and 
not yet under control, of a fine sensibility, and often of 
strong, active intellect. That the stubbornness and ob- 
stinacy of the little one just on the threshold of life 
was but the first step, which by skillful, not severe 
training, can be developed into that firmness and nec- 
cessary decision of character which is the finest type 
of manliness. 

If to control these first developments of traits that 
give the parents uneasiness, and sometimes acute 
fear, the discipline is severe and the necessary watch- 
fulness takes the form of constant reproof or chiding, 
there will then be great cause foralarm. That whicis 
when it was first manifested was only a very slight 
tendency to disagreeable and annoying traits, and by 
proper cultivation might have ripened and matured 
into the best fruit, is often by over-care, by constant 
fault-finding and irritating reproof made to grow int 
most unlovely characteristics, and a life become 
blighted, warped, and wicked that had the element: , 
if rightly directed, of becoming the staff and stay of 
the parents’ declining years. 

Children are often made deceitful through fear of 
the parents’ perpetual reproofs, or sharp criticisms ou 
their childish actions. Few children lie from a love 
of it; but the habit is more frequently begun to es- 
cape fault-finding or punishment. A weak or nerv- 
ous character is very liable to begin or lay the fuunda- 
tions of deceit through this fear, which at first is no 
siga of unnaturally wrong instincts or innate depravity. 








Such children more than avy others need to be upheld 
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by the parents’ mature judgment and slowly learn 
the first principles of self-government. 

But as children grow toward maturity, upheld 
through the process by the parents’ firm but by loving 
guidance, they rapidly change; discarding those traits 
that seemed tending toward recklessness and disho=or. 
they gradually develop into noble, truth-loving, honor- 
able characters. But this happy change will depend, 
under God, chiefly upon the wisdom through which 
parents, and especially mothers, temper their firmness 
and government with unmistakable love. 

On the other hand, parents are in more danger of 
ruining their children by over-indulgence—by wink- 
ing at wrong-doing, or even laughing at real errors as 
simply childish folly, which will be soon overcome— 
than they are by over-much government. Some 
strong characters there are which, even from earliest 
childhood, are not seriously injured by the most fool- 
ish parental indulgence. They seem to have no dis- 
position to be willful, deceitful, disobedient or obstinate; 
but by far the largest number of children foolishly in- 
dulged and petted grow up, if not absolutely ruined, 
yet very unlovely; despoiled of half their best qualities 
by lack of parental goverument and judicious guid- 
ing. ‘Take this child and nurse it for me, and I will 
pay thee thy wages,” said the Egyptian princess to the 
mother of Moses. But it is also the teaching of our 
Father when he commits to the mother’s hands the 
nurture of an infant. And how rich is the reward if 
the mother seeks divine guidance, and nurses and 
leads her children up to maturity in the love and 
cheerful obedience of their Maker’s commands! Let 
every mother consecrate herself to the service of him 
who gave his life for her when the first-born is laid in 
her arms, and then, with the help that always comes 
with such consecration, let her teach her little ones 
how the Saviour loved little children and took them 
in his arms and blessed them. 

This story of the Saviour’s love for the little ones, 
often simply and cheerfully told, will greatly aid her 
to keep fast hold of their hearts and make the years of 
maternal guidance very sweet and precious to both 
mother and child. Let no mother show lack of sym- 
pathy or indifference to the little troubles and sorrows 
of her young children. Teach them to feel that to the 
mother’s side they can run with cvery annoyance, 
however small, and she will comfort them or show 
them a way of escape that they may be able to bear 
what to their little hearts is a great sorrow. 

Let mothers—let parents enter so far into their 
young children’s amusement and plays as to listen 
cordially to all they have to say, laying aside their 
own work or an interesting book for the time being to 
share their pleasures. The days when these little 
gifts, or loans, are about us in the nursery, or just out- 
growing nursery days but still at home and under pa- 
rental guidance, should be the richest, happiest days of 
a life-time. Like clay in the hands of the potter, they 
can be molded and made beautiful und good by the ex- 
ample and loving words of father cr mother, or by 
severity, lack of sympathy, and equally as much by 
over-indulgence, they can be made unlovely, disagree- 
able, useless ; cumberers of the ground. 








IN BEHALF .OF THE CHILDREN. 
LITTLE HELPERS. 
By Mary Mayne. 


TRINGENT laws became needful awhile ago to give 
relief t. the young children who were forced to 
work long, weary hours in manufacturing establish- 
ments. The parents who allowed such overtasking prob- 
ably were not lacking in love, but the earnings of the 
children seemed necessary. Heavy burdens are still 
placed upon many little shoulders in multitudes of 
miserable tenements, where both father and mother 
are forced to strain every nerve to earn tLe daily bread. 
This is sad, but perhaps inevituble in such cases. 

But how is it in more prosperous homes? Are 
fathers and mothers thoughtful enough about the little 
hands and feet, the tender back, the childish mind, 
longing—as God made it to do—for its time of play? 
Should the farmer-father expect his young boy, after 
‘*driving the cows,” bringing in wood, pumping 
water, and doing ‘‘chores” generally, to gather ap- 
ples or harvest corn with him, for hours together? 
Mother, are.you not demanding too much of your 
slender little daughter, when she, be it ever so willingly, 
works about all the forenoon with you, setting the 
table, washing the dishes, sweeping, dusting, ironing, 
and carrying in her young arms the chubby baby? 

‘*What!” you ask; ‘‘when there is so much to do, 
are not the children to help?” Most certainly. It is 
their duty to help willingly; it is yours to see that 
they do not work too much—too long atatime. Bet- 
ter leave something undone than to ‘“‘make Jack a 
dull boy ;” better have plainer food and clothing than 
to see your little girl, in her young days, overburdened 
with multiplied household cares. — 

Some parents seem to forget their own child- 





hood—the weariness, the aching bones, the perpetual 
running on errands, the reiterated ‘‘do this,” ‘‘do 
that,” and the intense longing to get away from work 
the necessity of which they were not old enough to 
realize. Said a little child plaintively, not long ago, 
‘“‘Nobody ever thinks I am tired; it is ‘Annie, you 
just run up stairs,’ or ‘you run down cellar,’ all day 
long ; and my feet ache, too.” Except in cases of the 
sternest necessity, has any one the right thus to sap 
the joy of childish life ? 

But there is an opposite error; and in many families, 
especially in those where there is no lack of money, the 
younger members are scarcely expected to help them- 
selves; much less others, even in little things. No 
matter what the circumstances of the parents, the 
little ones should be trained to take care of themselves 
to some extent as soon as they are old enough: to be 
tidy ; to be considerate ; to be trusty ; to be helpful to 
brother or sister. Without denying them their right- 
ful inheritance of play, they should be taught how to 
be useful—not only because it is a part of their educa- 
tion, but because it is a part of their happiness. 

If you‘have @ house full of seivants it may be more 
difficult, but ought not to prevent the children from 
learning that labor is honorable ; that to rely upon 
themselves is not only right, but noble. How many 
servants might truthfully declare that it takes half 
their time to ‘‘pick up” after the children. How 
many children, quite old enough to help themselves, 
are hot only ‘“‘washed, dressed and combed” by the 
nurse-maid, but are never expected to put in place one 
of the scattered articles which litter the room where 
their toilet is completed. Even where there is but one 
servant, or none at all, the mother often says, ‘‘Oh, I 
can do it better myself!” Of course she can; and so, 
for the convenience of the moment, the blundering little 
hands lose the training which would make them care- 
ful and skillful. 

This training is not difficult, but demands patience 
and sympathy with the child. The chief end in 
view in the earlier lessons is not the accomplishment of 
a particular task, but the training of the child to help 
himself—to be useful. A Laby of two years may fold 
his own bib and put it in place after each meal. Fold 
it smoothly? Oh, no! The dear little fellow will, 
with infinite trouble, produce at first a shapeless, 
erunmipled bundle twisted into hopeless wrinkles, and 
will hold it up triumphantly for your approval. Check 
your impulse to laugh at the bungliag result, and give 
him what he expects, a rewarding smile and kiss.,] 
Don’t grieve the child at this time by unfolding the 
wrinkled bi to show how it might be smoothly laid; 
you are only teaching him now that, afler having used it, 
he should take some care of it. At another time you can 
show him the exact way ; but if you insist on his doing 
it exactly right at first you wiil probably teach him at 
the same time to forever hate the laborious task. 

Your little daughter three or four years old may 
wash her own face and hands. But don’t expect her to 
learn to do it tidily in one or many lessons. She will 
wet her apron, let the water run down her neck and up 
her arms, and over the basin and floor; she will be a 
good deal more interested in rubbing an abundance of 
soap over her tiny hands than in washing herself 
‘* properly,” according to grown-up ideas. You must 
anticipate this, and make preparations accordingly. 
Don’t confuse her with many directions; let her learn 
a little at first, and have a good time in so doing. 
Very soon she can be taught to arrange her clothes 
neatly at night, and to put them on in the morning; 
some of the garments she can fasten herself. Did you 
never watch a tidy girl laboriously buttoning her own 
boots? She can help put the room in order and 
flourish a feather duster over the furniture. No mat- 
ter if you have to do the things over when she is out of 
sight for awhile. She is learning. 

Boys should be tidy in their rooms as well as girls. 
As soon as they are old enough, let them have a cosy, 
prettily furnished bedroom to themselves, and teach 
them how to be olderly. 

Do not let them toss things here and there, for the 
maid to ‘‘pick up.” If, after your boy has left his 
room in the morning, his bed looks as if he had turned 
a somerset inside, and come out at the foot of it, 
if his night-shirt is tossed on a chair, his boots in the 
middle of the floor, soiled clothes under the bed, and 
brush and comb out of place, he probably needs 
training more than blaming. But he cannot well take 
good care of his belongings unless the arrangements 
of his room are suited to his size. A boy will gener- 
ally leave his jacket lying around if he has to mount 
a chair to reach the high hook. 

Children quickly learn that they must appear at table 
neat and clean. Let them leave their play or work in 
season to ‘“‘dress” for dinner or tea, though the 
“dressing” need not mean anything more than to 
make themselves perfectly neat in person and cloth- 
ing. : 

When the little folks have had some training in the 


learn how to do something for others, and to like to do 
it. Light household duties and simple errands wij] 
not seem burdensome if they are not overtasked. Rea] 
little helpers they will be—bright and cheery, not 
lagging or unwilling—if they are only taught in y 
genial, pleasant way, and their tender years and 
childish needs held in considerate and sympathetic 
regard. 





HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 
{The editor of thia department witli be glad to receive queationa, « 
gestions and experiences for this column.) 








Please read inclosed extract from the London * Lancet,” and <a 
whether you agree with the opinions therein expressed regarding th, 
ringing of church bells in towns or populous localities. I think you 
would do the sick and suffering a most excellent service by laying 
the “ Lancet’s ” opinion before your readers. 

A subscriber, J.M. L. 

The extract from the ‘‘ Lancet,” is too lovg to quote, and 
its opinion that the ringing of church be!ls in towns is “ay 
intolerable nuisance ” we think is too sweeping an assertic), 
There are those, both the well and the sick, whose opinions 
and nerves lead them to receive the ringing of church be!ls 
with ‘‘ill-temper” and ‘‘ nervous irritation,” but, on th 
other hand, there are many to whom the sound is most plea:- 
ing and calming i. its effect. The writer recalls more than 
once when, very ill and very weak, the gracious benediction 
of a not distant church bell soothed and comforted, ani 
when the ear was strained to catch the harmony of more 
distant chimes. The church bell is put in its place hy th 
act, not of one or two, but of many; and when objection ty 
them is become very general, church managers, who ar 
often near neigabora to the building, will not persist in keep- 
ing bells in the tower. Their need is not the same in the city 
as in the country, but are they not quite as useful as remiud- 
ers and calls to those city dwellers who are forgetting th: 
Sabbath in a life of worldliness as informers of the time of 
service to the country folk? Like the spread of tan or 
straw, or the muffling of the door bell, could not the chure) 
bell be quieted in extreme cases of adjacent illness, where, 
according to the ‘‘ Lancet,” the *‘ ding dong and jangle of 
church bells lessen the chance of recovery and expedite a 
fatal issue”? Our correspondent is, we judge, a physician, 
aud as such his opinion, quite clearly indicated in the query, 
is entitled to great weight. 

I am very glad The Christian Union has begun to ventilate t 
matter of pronunciation. Ido not, myself, put implicit faith i: 
Webster, or see why “ decision,” referred by him to the same Latia 
root with “decisive,” should have a short i, and ** decisive” a long 
one. The French * décision,” a cognate word, and * décisi/,” have 
alike short i. I prefer to use it in both words, and think I have right 
and reason to do so, But there are some queer modes of pronuncia 
tion in our country towns; for instance, ‘‘ noo-y-sance”™ for nui- 
sance ; * live-e-ry ” for livery ; “*conn-stable” for constable ; and 
** ogs’ters,” “‘ oshters,” or ** aus-ters ” for oysters. I heard yesterda 
of a funeral service (Episcopal) where the clergymen pronounce 
evil ‘‘e-vill,” and communication, **com-mu-ni-ca-shi-on.” This 
must be a mere personal vagary ; the others are common. I hope the 
subject will be further written up; it is much needed everywhere. 

By the way, how is ** Roncesvalles” spoken? I have always been 
taught to accent the last e; i. e., 

** Sad and fearful was the story 
Of the Roncesvallés fight ”; 
sic Webster ; but I saw it recently set to rhyme with * walls.” 
gz. F.C 

Your pronunciation is the only one for which we find any 

authority. 





We are terribly defrauded in this part of the country by adulters- 
tions in sugars and syrups. Is there any remedy? S. S. W. 

A retired merchant, thoroughly familiar with every branch 
of the grocer’s business, says, in response to your query, 
there is no way to escape the evil but by buying only of 
reliable dealers. Syrup he recommends to be made at home 
from good sugar dissolved and boiled to a suitable cou- 
sistency. If your local dealers will not provide you with 
pure articles send to those who will; even at some teu- 
porary inconvenience to yourself. Persuade your neigh- 
bors to join you, and in a shorter time than you think the 
local dealer will find it to his interest to go to honest head- 
quarters, and so keep food from destroying in his hands. Ili 
necessary, save money topay the freight by using a little less 
sugar in your tea and coffee. 

Can you inform me the name of the author of the beautiful poem, 
entitled, “If I Should Die To-night.” I have seen it a number o! 
times copied in different papers, and last week I came acroes it again 
in an old scrap-book, signed * B. 8.” and copied from The Christian 
Union, which leads me to write you concerning it. It is a poem | 
treasure very highly in my valuable collection, and it wouid oblige 
me greatly, and also a friend of mine, whose admiration of it equals 
my own, to know the author’s name. A. 8S. D. 


Mrs. L. W. Fi. wishes somebody would follow her protesi 
against injurious dyes by another. It is a matter of grave 
importance that mothers should know, if they can, what the 
effect of colured hosiery is, and if it is injurious. Certainly 
the smallest symptom of harm should be heeded. No trouble 
from poisonous dyes has ever cume under our immediate ob- 
servation, but that there is such we have no doubt. 





Can any one tell us the author of the following lines, quoted by 
Aunt Patience in the November 2d number of your paper; 
“ Now twilight lets her curtain down 
And pins it with a star.” 
Several friends and myself have long been trying to find who the 
author is, and would be glad of information. 
Yours truly, A. E. D. 


I send you a short list of common words often mispro- 
nounced: Alpaca, wary, comely, gyrate, sachet, sardiue, 
telegraphy, vagary, bombazine, museum, mutual, nomad. 1 
think the plan a very good one for the long winter evenings, 
well worth the space in your valuable paper that it occupies, 





oare of themselves and their own things, they soon 


and of interest to old and young. A. W. G. 
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Fes. 9,1882, 
®ur Young Folks. 
THE KNIGHTS OF HOLIDAY COURT. 


By Matrrnoew Wuits, JR. 


NHE Trands lived in the country all the year round, 
‘1 and during the Holiday season of one particular 
winter the boys had their city cousins out to visit them. 
Of the Trands themselves there was Maurice, who was 
sixteen and a freshman at college; Frank and Ferdi- 
nand, the twins, two years younger, who went to 
poarding-school, as did also twelve-year-old Tom, 
while Ethel, the youngest, was always at home as the 
pet of the family. 

The cousins were Mark, Charlie and Valentine, or 
Vel, Westin, aged respectively seventeen, fifteen and 
ten, and you can imagine what lively times the lads 
had together, snow-balling, skating, coasting and 
sleigh-riding. 

‘““What would we do without snow?” exclaimed 
Tom, coming in one afternoon, panting and glowing 
after an hour or two with his sled on the hill; and the 
others all declared that a snowless winter would be as 
dismal as a frosty summer. 

Snow had been falling at intervals since noon, 
and during the evening Tom and Val every now and 
then flattened their noses against the window-pane to 
see if it was still coming down, which on each occasion 
proved to be the case; so that by the following morning 
several additional inches had accumulated, which the 
sun at first tried his best to melt, but the clouds, club- 
bing together, drove him from the field, thus clearing 
the track for the storm that lasted all day long. 

‘It’s a real shame!” cried Ethel, darting angry looks 
at the innocent little flakes as they came trooping 
down. ‘‘I can’t have any party unless people can 
cone to make it. And Mabel was going to bring her 
new doll, and perhaps papa’ll buy—but, oh, mamma, 
maybe papa can’t get home!” And the little girl, 
whose birthday it was, turned away from the window, 
her small face wrinkled with anxiety. 

And indeed Mrs. Trand herself, when she glanced 
vut at the great drifts, began to worry about her hus- 
band’s return. He had gone to the city that morning 
in order to purchase some presents for Ethel, bring one 
or two friends out to spend the week with her, and 
select ‘* goodies” for the birthday party which was to 
take place in the evening. 

“Frank! Frank!” called Mrs. Trand after a brief 
survey of the severity of the storm ; but there was no 
answer, and presently Mark looked out of his room, 
which was near by, to explain that he thought Frank 
was off somewhere with Charlie. At this point, how- 
ever, the two cousins appeared in the hall below, 
wrapped in overcoats, scarfs and snow-flakes. 

‘“ Where have you two been in such weather ?” and 
Mrs. Trand hurried down-stairs, as she spoke, to see 
that the lads properly scattered the miniature snow- 
storms with wich they were covered. 

“To the station,” panted Frank. ‘‘ No more trains 
to-day, so we'll have to do without father till Monday.” 

“My poor Ethel!” 

“That’s so; it’s her birthday, isn’t it?” said Charlie, 
as he unwound himself out of his mufflers. ‘‘ It’s too 
bad. She can’t have either her presents, her party, or 
her father. Couldn’t we make it up to her some way ? 
Suppose we boys give her a surprise of some sort! 
May we, Aunt Laura?” 

“A splendid idea! Of course you may,” exclaimed 
that lady, overjoyed at the suggestion. ‘‘ Poor little 
girl, she’s miserable enough, as it is, in her suspense ; 
the certainty of having to give up all would well-nigh 
break her heart.” 

“Come on then, Frank; let’s put our heads together 
and see what we can invent to console this unlucky 
sister of yours,” and with that the two went off to 
secure the co-operation of their brothers and cousins 
in the charitable enterprise. 

And Ethel, wholly ignorant of the preparations 


already under way for her entertainment, still stared | 


out of the window as if fascinated by the falling snow, 
struggling hard to keep back the tears that would 
come in spite of the tenth birthday. 

Meanwhile the boys entered heartily into Charlie’s 
Proposal, and all seven were speedily organized into a 
grand committee of arrangements, with their duties 
‘everally apportioned. Mark and Maurice volunteered 
‘0 prepare the parlor for the festival, while Val 

mounted guard in the hall to see that Ethel caught no 
sumpse of the delights in store for her. Tom and 


eure holly and evergreen for decorations, Charlie and 
Prank retiring at the same time to their room in order 
* consult as to what they should do for presents. 

“What can we give her?” exclaimed the latter in 
despair, after having ransacked closets and book 
shelves in the vain endeavor to find in either auvything 
‘ultable for girls. 

Fishing-tackle, balls, knives and stories of adven- 





Ferdinand plunged boldly forth into the storm to se- | 





| 





| woods. 


ture appeared in profusion, while what possessions his 
cousin had with him made no better showing, as far 
as appropriateness was concerned. 

“Pll tell you what we’ll do,” suddenly proposed 
Charlie. ‘‘ We’ll make her a present of ourselves as 
faithful knights to do her bidding. Instead of Queen 
of May, she shall be Empress of December ; we'll give 
her an icicle for a scepter (if it isn’t too slippery for her 
to hold)—” 

‘* And we'll all go dressed as the different holidays 
of the year,” broke in Frank. 

‘* And then we'll write some verses for each one of 
us to say,” continued Charlie, adding, ‘‘ that is—if we 
can. But we must hurry now to decide on what oos- 
tumes would be the proper thing and who’s to wear 
which. Lect me see; how many holidays are there?” 
counting on his finger. ‘‘Seven! Just enough to go 
round; so now to business,” and as long as daylight 


lasted two heads were bent intently over a sheet of | 


paper, and two brains were heavily taxed in order that 
they might prove equal to the occasion. 

Tom and Ferd returned from the woods laden down 
with greens, to say nothing of a new idea, which was— 
so make panfuls of snow and molasses answer in place 
of ice-cream. 

‘“‘There’s no getting to the village for anything,” 
declared Tom. ‘‘It was all Ferd and I could do to 
move about under the trees, which ought to catcha 
good share of the flakes.” 

Fast and faithfully worked the lads until tea-time, 


and during that time Ethel almost forgot her disap- | 


pointment in watching the state of effervescence under 
which they all seemed to be laboring. Supper over, 
she was carried off by her mother to the latter’s room, 
where they were presently waited upon by Val, attired 
in a long coat and high hat, the latter being further set 
off by a broad band of white paper, ornamented with 
a wondrously realistic pen-and-ink drawing of a 
buckle. 

‘*For Miss Ethel Trand,” announced the miniature 
footman in the deepest voice he could assume, at the 
same time presenting to the astonished little maidena 
tiny note written on tinted paper. 

‘“Oh, mamma, what is it, I wonder ?” cried Ethel. 
jumping up and down in her excitement. 

‘“‘Open, read, answer,” growled Val in tlie same 
sepulchral tone, and trying hard not to laugh or 
smile. 

This is how the invitation ran: 

The pleasure of your company is requested at 7.15 this evening 
in the parlor at Miss Ethel Trand’s birthday party. 

Very respectfully, 

Christmas. 

New Year. 
Washington’s Birthday. 
Decoration Day. “ of 
Fourth of July. 
Election Day. 
Thankegiving. 


Committee 
| Arrangements. 


For a moment after reading this enchanting produc- 
tion of Charlie’s pen, Ethel was speechless with de- 
light ; then running to her mother’s desk and taking 
the largest sheet of paper slie could find, she wrote 
hastily in the very center of it the words: ‘‘T’ll come,” 
and without stopping to sign, blot, or fold, she flew 
back with her reply to Val, who received it with a 
stately bow, and immediately scampered off in a very 
undignified fashion. 

Ethel was soon attired in her very best frock, with 
‘“‘grown-up” lace ruffs at the throat and wrists, 
and a gorgeous wreath of holly on her brow, which 
latter had been presented by the same obsequious 
little page ‘‘ with the compliments of Mr. Decoration 
Day.” 

Thus arrayed, and accompanied by her mother, who 
had found time meanwhile to slip on her best black 
silk, the joyous, wondering maiden descended to the 
parlor. 

The first ‘‘ ah!” burst from her lips at the very door, 
for the large room had been transformed into quite a 
Holly was twined around every chair and 
sofa, and the pictures were almost hidden by it, while 
a great arm-chair at the further end of the apartment 
had been transposed into a sort of evergreen throne 
to which Ethel was conducted by Val, who then tore 
up-stairs again to change his costume. 

‘*T never saw anything so nice in all my life,” de- 
clared the little girl from her post of honor, dodging 
her head to escape the twig that would persist in tick- 
ling her neck. But just at this moment three tremen- 
dous knocks were heard in the hall, upon which Mrs. 
Trand hastened to the piano and began to play Men- 
delssohn’s ‘‘ Wedding March.” 

And now the door was thrown open and a wonder- 
ful procession filed in. First came Frank, with a 
plucked turkey under his arm and waving a feather 
duster in the air; next appeared Fred, carrying an 
American flag and a shot-gun, while following him 
was Charlie, who scattered small slips of paper right 
and left as he walked. Close behind marched Mark, 


very elegant in his dress-suit, and bearing a tray | 
Tom ' 


heaped up with holly and evergreen bouquets. 


entered next, holding a hatchet and wearing a three- 
cornered paper hat. Finally came Maurice, his black 
hair dashed with powder, and in hand hav- 
ing a branch of an evergreen huny with icicles and 
bunches of white grapes, and with the 
Val, who was clad in a white sheet, wrap 
him tunic-wise, which having been put over his 
| own pretty little knickerbocker suit of blue cloth with 
| gilt buttons gave him auite a jaunty appearance. 

After marching very solemnly around the ro+#m, 
procession came to a haltimmediately in front of Ethel, 
and when the whole line at the word of command 
from Frank had ‘‘ right about faced,” Charlie took a 
step forward and, making a low bow, began to recite 
the following verses: 


one 


ther leading 


il about 





Lue 


*’Tis an old-fashioned, crisp, 
And a cold winter’s night ; 


The snow’s as plenty as sand, 


The lakelets are locked 
In a chilling embrace 


On thy birthday, fair Ethel Trand. 


**The great forest’s still 
And vast and white, 
Clothed in its mantle of snow, 
While under the boughs, 
Bent ‘neath their load, 
Queer little forms come and go, 


‘** And now there is formed 
With iaagical 
A gli 
*Tis all made of snow, 
Of ice and of frost, 


Grand enough quite for a ball. 


speed 





tening, crystalline hail, 


** On its glittering throne 


Sits a strange little king ; 





In size he’s three feet low. 
lis dress is of holly-leaves, 
Trimmed here and there 
With jewels of ice and of snow. 
** His scepter’s an icicle, 
Rainbow-hued, 
And his court’s as queer as himself ; 


For each subject wears 
A different costume, 
And there’s none as tall as an elf. 
* Here stands a youth 


In a feathery dress, 
With a look of the goodliest cheer ; 
While by him there sports—” 


[At this point Val, having received a sharp nudge as 
a reminder from Maurice, rushed up to take his place 
next to Frank. | 
“* A bright, pretty boy, 
Who shouts, ‘I’m a happy New Year.’” 


{Here Val screamed out, ‘It’s me, and I wish you 
all many happy New Years!’ 
** And there is a fellow 
In red, white and bine, 
And @ cap that’s studded with stars, 
Beside him’s a cannon 
That gives him the air 
Of a gallant young child of Mars. 


** Besides these are others, 
And many more too, 
All gathered around in a ring, 
But comments must cease. 
A silence be kept, 


For hark to what says the king.” 


The next two verses were spoken by Maurice. 


“ My subjects beloved, 
To one and all 
A welcome’s extended to-night ; 
From far and from near 
You've gathered again, 
Assembled in numbers of might. 


** Go on In your work, 
Nor falter nor faint, 
To people of every tongue 
Still carry your treasures 
Of rest nobly earned 
And have always care of the young.” 


Here Charlie resumed the recitation. 
** And having so said 
The king waved his hand, 
Thue closing the audience short ; 
For each knew his task 
And hastened to act 
lo the honor of Holiday Court. 
And now like the king 
Of whom I’ve just spoke, 
I have not a thing more to say, 
Although I must add 
In the name of us all, 
I wish you a gladsome birthday. 


At this point Mrs. Trand, who had previously re- 
ceived her instructions, struck up a lively air to the 
tune of which the boys sang the following chorus : 


* From now your knights we'll be alwas 
To serve you long and trne, 
A hagpy birthday to you the 
And of them many too 
Hurrah! hurrah !! hurrah 


The cheers were given with such a will as only 





schoolboys can instill into them, and then one afte: 
another the lads knelt down before Ethel on her 
throne, and taking up her hand earvied it to their 
| lips in the most gallant manner Pais closed the for- 


} 


mal part of the programme, on the ¢ wberation of 


which Charlie and Frank liad bestowed a good deal of 
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time and all the brains they could muster between 
them. Now everybody fell to laughing and talking, 
while Ferd and Tom went off to bring in their huge 
panful of snow and molasses, which the Empress of 
December pronounced to be every bit as good as ice- 
cream—‘‘just except the taste.” 

After the refreshments had melted down the nine 
different throats, Val doubled himself up before the 
little Queen and asked if he might have the pleasure 
of going through the Virginia Reel with her. Mrs. 
Trand being obliged to officiate at the piano, the rest 
of the boys took one another for partners, and how 
they all joked and laughed as they threaded the mazes 
of the old-time dance, the liveliness of which caused 
Ethel’s holly wreath continually to slip down and prick 
her forehead. 

Thais wound up the evening, which the lads were 
loud in proclaiming they had enjoyed quite as much 
as the Empress herself, which was certainly saying a 
great deal. 


PICTURES OF GREAT MEN. 


MARTIN LUTHER. 
By Samvuet A. Capi, JR. 

HERE are two names one hears very often spoken 

together, as if each were part of the same thing 
and dependent on the other. These words are, 
‘‘The Reformation” and ‘‘ Martin Luther.” We hear 
of the ‘‘Reformed Lutheran Church;” and if we are 
musical we will recognize in Mendelssohn's great 
**Neformation” Symphony, and in Meyerbeer’s opera 
of ‘‘ The Huguenots,” which is founded on the Refor- 
mation in France, the melody of Martin Luther’s 
noble hymn, ‘‘Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott.” “A 
strong defense is our God.” This oft-repeated con- 
nection certainly implies a close relationship, and 
when we have discovered what the Reformation signi- 
fied, and who Martin Luther was, there will appear 
many reasons why the two names should so often be 
coupled in speaking. 

It has been already told in the sketch of Savonarola 
how wicked and corrupt the Church of Rome, the 
Pope and most of the priests had. become. They 
lived idle, pleasure-seeking lives, and indulged in all 
the luxuries that money coull buy for them. Instead 
of devoting their time to the study of the Bible, and 
preaching its truths to the poor ignorant multitudes, 
they applied themselves to the acquirement of skill in 
the Fine Arts, adorning their churches with mag- 
nificent paintings and beautiful sculpture, often the 
work of their own hands, but more often the work of 
the world's greaiest artists. Ia their monasteries, in- 
stead of bare walls, simple fare and frequent fasting, 
they had frescoes of rich design and soft colors, tables 
spread with abundant food and wines, and they grew 
fat at their ease. They were often men of great 
learning and knowledge, but they were very careful 
that books and the means of instruction should not 
fall into the bands of the common people; who as 
long as they remained ignorant and under the power 
of the Church could not see that they were being 
cruelly wronged, and that it was their money and 
their taxes that went to pay for the beautiful churches, 
the fine pictures, and the sumptuous living of the 
Pope and his subordinates. Then too the Pope him- 
self was one of the severest oppressors, and there was 
scirce anything in human affairs that, he claimed, 
did not come within the limit of his power. He 
declared that not only was he given authority over 
the land, possessions and acts of the people, but also 
over their very souls and conscicnce:, from which he 
demanded submission as absolutely as he required 
their tributes of money. The people themselves 
were ignorant and superstitious. They placed little 
faith in the story of the sufferings and merits of 
Christ, who was looked upon as a severe Judge, pre- 
pared to punish all those who Should not mollify him 
through the intercession of the Pope, the Virgin Mary 
and all the Saints. These holy agents were supposed 
to require payment for their services, and thus the peo- 
ple, instead of doing what was written in God’s Word, 
brought money to the monks and priests for pardons 
and penances, as they would go to the market to buy 
butter and eggs. These are only a few facts in regard 
to the corruption which existed in Church and State, 
and they give but a poor idea of the extent and mag- 
nitude to which it had grown throughout all the 
countries which were subject to the Church of Rome. 

It was against this debasement of religion, morals, 
society and life that Savonarola preached in Italy. 
His work was confined to one place chiefly, and his 
reforms were carried out in a comparatively small 
circle with Florence as its center, but he had set in 
motion a small ball which was to roll on with ever- 
increasing bulk and force till, fifty years later, it gained 
the resistless power of a movement that was to reform 
the world. This, then, is what is meant by *‘the Reforma- 
tion,” the reversing or reforming of all the sinful cus- 
toms that have been described above. It meant the 
growth of education and learning among the pedple, 








the overthrow of superstition and blind obedience to a 
corrupt church, and the establishment of a new, in- 
dependent, reasonable, and pure religion, founded on 
the Bible and on Christ. It meant the casting aside 
of the chains that had kept the people in the darkness 
of ignorance and servitude, and the uprising into the 
clear sweet air of intelligence and independence of 
thought, speech and act. It meant liberty. 

Taus we have seen what the Reformation signified. 
Now let us see who was the man of power sufficient 
to guide a movement of suc importance. While 
Savonarola afar in the South, in powerful and magnifi- 
cent Florence, was suffering on the gibbet for having 
dared to cry out against the wickedness of Rome and of 
Italy, up inthe North, in a little village of Germany, 
a boy of fifteen years was patiently striving to gain an 
education, singing in the streets to earn a little money 
for his living. ‘ 

Hia name was Martin Luther, and his home was in 
the neighboring town of Mansfeld where his parents 
dwelt. They had called him Martin because he was 
born on St. Martin’s eve fifteen years before at Eisleben, 
where his father was a poor wood-cutter and miner. 
The Luthers were an upright, diligent couple, and 
brought up their children with astrictness of discipline 
that approached cruelty. Fear and punishment were 
their chief means of inducing the children to study, 
and little Martin’s impetuous nature often brought him 
into trouble. His parents loved him tenderly, and 
were proud of his quick learning and fondness for 
books, but they were not able to read his character 
aright, and thought they were doing right to punish 
when it was really very unwise. His mother once 
whipped him till the blood came, f¢: stealing a hazel- 
nut, and at school he was ‘‘thrashei” fifteen times in 
one day. These severe punishments were not because 
Martin was very wicked, but were the result of the 
austere an‘l rigid ideas that then prevailed in the family 
and in education. Most boys would have been ruined 
by this treatment, and it did indeed have the effect of 
making young Luther very timid, but this he outgrew, 
and in his manhood remembered only the filial love 
due to those who had watched over his childhood and 
trained him up in the fear of God. 

At the age of six years he was sent away to school 
at Eisenach, part of his education being to provide for 
himself, and then for a period of years he attended 
schools in various places until at the age of eighteen 
the name of Martinus Ludher ex-Mansfield was enroll- 
ed on the records of the University at Erfur. The li- 
brary here was a large one and Luther reveled in its 
treasures. Ile studicd, and remembered what he read, 
and at the age of twenty was called Master of Arts, and 
his genius was admired by the whole university. It was 
here that the young student one day in glancing over the 
dusty old books took up one, which, on being opened, 
filled his heart with indescribable emotion, and with 
eager eyes he read on and on, turning pige after page 
of the old Latin text, and wheu interrupted returning 
to it with deeper interest in its words and teachings. 
It was the Bible. Printed in Latin, and known as the 
Vulgate, here was a whole divine history, mere frag- 
ments of which were known tothe people then. Only 
small portions of the Guspels and Epistles were read on 
Sunday in the churches. The rest of the wonderful 
book was unknown to them. This was a turning 
point in Luther’s life, for from this time religion 
seemed to him the one thing he most needed ; his 
thoughts turned continually toward the divine prom- 
ises in the precious book, and his “life seemed worth- 
less to him until he should secure salvation. 

He felt that he must preach the truths of this new 
book to the people, and yet he hesitated because of 
his father’s decided wish that he should follow the 
law as a profession. Meantime events of interest 
are occurring, and Luther is still undecided. He is 
made a doctor of philosophy and becomes a professor 
in this most celebrated University. Honors are be- 
stowed upon him, and he finds increased delight in 
the companionship of genial friends and the pleasures 
of youth. But suddenly there comes one day the 
report of the death of his most intimate friend, Alexis, 
and Luther’s mind is filled with terror at the thought, 
‘What if I were thus called away without warning ?” 
Soon after this he and a student friend are prostrated 
by astroke of lightning during a thunderstorm, and 
Luther, with deep mental anguish, finds his companion 
dead at his side. This surely is a warning from God, 
and he vows on the spot to forsake every worldly 
allurement and become a monk. The vow is kept, 
for, braving the anger of his father and the per- 
suasions of his friends, he renounces all, offers him- 
self to the Augustine monastery at Erfurt, is accepted, 
and the doors shut from him the world and its tempta- 
tions. 

In the silent precincts of the monastery three years 
slipped by, years devoted to the study of the Bible 
and religious meditation, and rich in spiritual expe- 
riences which brought to his troubled soui assurance 





of the gentle and loving care of God. This was a 








great comfort to him, for, in common with the people, 
he had regarded God as a stern Judge and Law-giver, 
and one to be regarded with terror. Now he seemeda 
strong and tender Friend, and Luther soon after his 
ordination as a priest began to preash these new views 
to the people. His words made a strong impression 
and exerted a deep influence, for ‘‘they were born not 
on his lips but ia his soul.” He began to attract the 
attention of the country and was sent to Rome on 
Church matters. We have seen what Rome was, and 
have seen how wickedness impressed Luther, and it 
does not seem strange that the earnest, impetuous, 
simple German monk of the North should have re- 
turned with mind aroused and indignant at the dis- 
graceful practices and loose principles of his brethren 
at the South. Luther found on his return that the 
custom of selling pardons, ‘‘indulgences” they were 
called, had increased alarmingly, and no longer able 
to restrain his indignation at the impious practice 
wrote out a denunciation of the ‘‘ indulgences,” deny- 
ing the Pope’s power to forgive sins; and this he 
nailed on the church door at Wittenberg, where he was 
then preaching, as there were then no newspapers by 
which it could be made public. Immediately the 
news spread over the country, and the greatest ex- 
citement prevailed. A man named John Tetzel, an 
agent of the Pope, wrote out an answer to, and then 
publicly burned, Luther’s sermon, while the students 
whom Luther taught at Wittenberg treated Tetzel’s 
discourse in like fashion. Thus the conflict was 
fairly begun, the Reformation had been started, and 
on either side the numbers of the combatants swelled 
rapidly. This took place in 1517, when Luther was 
twenty-four years old, and then in the next forty 
years, until Luther’s death, in 1546. there followed 
quickly a procession of stirring and important events 
that called forth the nobility and heroism of his 
nature. He was acentral figure on whom were fixed 
the eyes of the world, whose scorn and anger he dared 
to brave because he could not disobey his conscience. 
You will some day read for yourselves the account of 
these eventful ycars which are at once the history of 
Martin Luther and the Reformation. The story is too 
long to write here; but there is one event of his life, 
however, which gives a strong impression of Luther’s 
brave and noble nature, and with that we will leave him. 

It was his conduct at a mecting of the German 
sovereigns assembled at the city of Worms by the 
Emperor, Charles V. It was called the Diet at Worms. 
Luther was summoned to answer grave charges, and 
decided to go, notwithstanding the entreaties of friends 
who feared for his life. He started from Wittenberg, 
and lis journey to Worms was like the triumphant 
procession of a conqucror, for the enthusiasm of the 
people was roused at his courage and determination. 
Finally Luther reaches Worms, and goes to the grand 
council hall ef the city, where are assembled more 
than two hundred of the most illustrous men of the 
kingdom, counts, dukes, and bishops. The Emperor 
presides. Presently there isa hush, and all eyes are 
turned ona figure that is advancing along the central 
aisle. The man is plainly dressed ; his face is pale and 
careworn, but there is a fearless look in his eyes, and 
his whole bearing is one of dignity and courage. Then 
follow long discussions that take the greater part of 
two days, and on the third Luther is asked to retract 
what he has preached and written. He rises, humbly 
and respectfully asks of the company to be patient 
with him if he failed to observe the ceremony of the 
place, acd neglected to address them by their tiles, 
and in aclear, firm voice utters those words which 
brought his hearers to their feet and send a thrill 
through our hearts as we rcad them now, three 
hundred years after they died away in the silence of 
the old council chamber at Worms: “I have no 
guide but the Bible, the Word of God. I cannot and 
will not retract, because that would oppose my con- 
science. Such is my profession; expect no other. I 
have done; God help me. Amen.” 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
LL the letter from our dear friend ‘‘M. B. D.” I 
cannot give you. Itis just mice. But the part 


that is for you is here: 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Many thanks for the pretty card. You are certainly indefatigable in 
our service. And now I mention again something which I wrote to 
you about on a postal a few weeks since. I prefaced it by a request 
for the names of some of the life-saving stations, so that I might 
send them some reading, so I afterward thought it might have 
been sent right into the ‘men folks” without waiting to see the 
whole of the message. It has struck me that it would be a nice 
amusement for children to collect a leaf or flower from every State in 
the Union, or from every country in the world, as nearly as might 
be. My little Theodore and I used to pore over the “exchanges a in 
“ Harper's Young People,” and find many boys who were collecting 
a stone from every State, but this seemed to me more interestlD# 
and less cumbersome. 

Now, dear Aunt Patience, I don’t want to be officions about it, and 
if it does not come within your line, or you don’t want to give the 
space to it, just let the matter drop ; but I would be glad to have Y 
collection give sme little folks pleasure, and will gladly divide 
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among us many as will send me their address. Perhaps, as there 
might be a good many, it would be fair for them to put in a stamp 
for me to return the epecimens with. I have them gathered from 
the Damascus to the Hawaian Islands, including many of our 
States. Let them address, M. B. D. Lock Box 305, Marietta, O. 


If you write to her, write very plainly with dark ink, 
Her eyes are not very strong, and if you are going to 
get any benefit from them you must not unnecessarily 
try them. I like the plan very much ; don’t you? 


BROOKLYN, Jan. 21, 1882, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 
I have written (o you once before, but did not receive an answer. 
I got the card you sent me. I thank you very much for it; Iam 
very much pleased with it. I had a very nice time on Christmas. I 
got a good many presents. Iam very sorry that I could not send 
the Christmas card sooner, but I could not get time to write it. My 
birthday came last year on Thankegiving Day; I was twelve years 
old. Tlove to go to Sunday-school very much. I go tothe Hanson 
Place Methodist Episcopal Church, They are holding revival meet- 
ings every night in the week except Saturday. I love to go to school 
very much. I am stadying very hard to try and get promoted. Iam 
trying to be a good girl and love Jesus. My mamma takes The 
Christian Union. I have been watching for my former letter in 
every paper. Give my love to Trixie. 
Your loving niece, 
Was not the card an answer? Howis the canary ? 
Thank you for your pretty card. Iam very glad you 
are trying to be a good girl. If you think a great deal 
about the sort of life Jesus lived you will grow more 


and more like him. 


ALRBERTINE L, 


GLENCOE, Jan, 12, 1882, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

It seems so queer to me to write “‘ 1882” on my letters; perhaps 
you have got used to it because you have so many nephews to send 
cards and letters to. I thank you very much for your kind remem- 
brance of me in’ the pretty Christmas card yon sent me. Hasn’t it 
been a mild winter? We had until Tuesday but about half an inch 
of snow, and that melted the day after it fell. Tuesday we had a 
hard snow-storm. I skated fourteen miles Saturday on a swamp 
near here, the head of the Chicago River. Another boy and I skated 
away from the rest, taking a shorter way,’and had to take off our 
skates and walk for almost a mile before we found them. Then we 
all got lost in the fog, and skated a long way without knowing 
where we were going. We started at two, and did not get home till 
about six o’clock. When we got home we were about as tired and 
hungry boys as yon could have found anywhere, unless, perhaps, 
among the boot-blacks of some of the large cities. Iam ashamed 
that I never wrote to thank you for the card you sent me last sum- 
mer. I went to Washington right after I received it, and that put it 
out of mind until it was so late I was ashamed to write. I thank 
you now nevertheless. I hope you will write to me or answer me in 
The Christian Union. Your loving nephew, O. McG. HH. 


That was quite an adventure. Skating in the fog I 
should think would be very dangerous ; how can you 
guard against weak places in the ice? Carl just called 
me to look out the window and see a steamboat tug. 
ging another boat through the ice on the Hudson. 


West KinGsTon, Jan, 19, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I thought I would write and thank you for that beantiful card you 
sent me; it was lovely, especially the verses. My brothers and sisters 
were very much pleased with the cards you sent tothem, My sister 
Hattie says, ** Teil Aunt Patience, thanks for my card.” 

At Christmas I had quite a number of presents. I had a very 
pretty writing-desk, a box of writing paper, a box of dishes, a pen- 
wiper, a gold pin, a game of nutions, a handkerchief, and a book of 
Gospel Hymns number four. 

I noticed in The Christian Union what one of your nephews wrote 
about Indian curiosities, and thought I might tell you something 
interesting about some Indian relics. Papa has a good many of 
them, as the swamp where the great Narragancett fight was fought is 
on my papa’s farm. In the days of the fight it was surrounded by 
water, accessible only by secret paths; here the Indiau~ buiit their 
fort, which covered five or six acres of ground. There was a great 
deal of corn stored there ; the English set fire to the fort and destroyed 
it. It has since been plowed, and quantities of charred corn found + 
papa has a little now. Papa has got a great many arrow-heads. I do 
not think there are any two alike. He has some wampum, which the 
Indians used for money. The wampum is very funny looking; I do 
not see of what value it could have been. Papa also has one or two 
hatchets, which are very heavy. I have read! “* King Philip’s War,” 
and I think it is very interesting. 

[have got acunning little baby brother, his name is Latham, ] 
love to hold him, which I do sometimes. I love him very much. 

I should like to tell you some of the sayings of my little brother 
Willie, who is three years old, but I am afraid I have written too long 
a letter already. Your affectionate niece, Mary C. 

P.S. I told papa what I had written, and he gave me this arrow- 
head to send you, I hope you will like it. I wish I had some corn to 
send you, but papa has given away so much that he has but very 
little left. 

The arrow-head so neatly labeled is a great addition 
to my treasures. Please thank your papa for his 
kindness. 


IonzE, Nye Co. Neb. Dec. 15, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I have been thinking that I would write you for a long time. I 
will tell you something about the place where I live. Very little rain 
or snow ever falls here, but the sun shines very brightly. The whole 
country is covered with sage brush. In spring there are many 
pretty wild flowers. Some of the mountains are very high. There 
are many Indians here, who live in wickyups. They comb their hair 
with a bunch of sage brush. The squaws carry their babies on their 
backs in baskets made of willows. They eat pine-nuts, which they 
gather after frost comes, and roots which they dig out of the ground 
in summer. There are a great many silver mines around in the hills. 
Some friends and myself were down a mine not long ago. We have 
no church or school here. I always study at home. I am eleven 
years old. Ihave asisterand brother younger than I am. I send 
you a silver button from one of the mines, a piece of sage brush, 
and gome pine-nuts, for a Christmas present. ,You can eat the pine- 
nuts, for many white people do. 

Your loving niece, Luia L. 
Thank you very much for the curiosities. A friend 
explained to me some of the things I could not under- 


stand. Can you tell the cousins what ‘‘ wickyups” 
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Dear Aunt Patience: 

My papa takes The Christian Union, and likes it very much, and | 
so dol. I have wanted to be one of your nephews for a long time, 
and hope you will let me. I wish you and all your nieces and 
nephews could see my room, or museum as I call it. I began to collect | 
things for it three years ago, and keep them in boxes with glass covers. 

I have got thirty-one Indian arrow-heads, a box of minerals, of 
shells, and a box for everything that is curious, also a spear from 
New Zealand and a pair of sword-fish’s eyez, which are very 
curious, being dried. I have slso got the fish’s sword, two anda 
half feet long. I am getting a collection of postage stamps, and 
would like to exchange with some of your nephews, E. D.C. 

I wish you could help some boys I know to keep 
their curiosities in order. Can you explain what kind 
of boxes you use? 

ROCKLAND, MAINE. 
DEAR AUNT PATIENCE: 

I HAVE A CAT NAMED JET. WE HAVE A | 
MISSIONARY MEETING EVERY FRIDAY A’ 
MY HOME. DID YOU EVER HAVE THE 
CHICKEN-POX? I HAVE JUST HAD IT, AND 
DON’T LIKE IT. DID YOU HANG UP YOUR 
STOCKING, AND WHAT DID YOU GET? TAM 
A LITTLE BOY. GUESS HOW OLD I BE? 
MY NAME IS BILLIE S. | 
Yes! I had the chicken-pox; but I have forgo!ten 
whether I liked it. {f did not hang up my stocking, 
so I had nothing in it—till I put my footinit. I guess 
you are between four and forty years old; and I guess 
you ought to say how old Lam, instead of how old I de. 


Soutu BETHLEHNEM, Dec. 24, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I want to be your little niece. Iusedtolivein Texas. Ihave a 
little sister, and her nameis Jennie. J hada little brother, but he 
was here only three days. Then he and mamma went away to 
heaven to be with Jesue. Then papa and Jennie an‘ I were left 
alone in Texas, 80 papa brought us to New York to live with granc- 
pa and grandma and Aunt Libbie. I am six years old. I do not go 
to school; auntie teaches me to read and write. Ihave just got 
through my First Reader. Now I am tired, so good-night. 

Mary E. K. 
You and your sister must try to be a great comfort 
to your papa and a help to Aunt Libbie and your 
grandparents. God means you shall think more of the 


home to which he has taken your mother. 


Wyomrne, BevuLan HILL, UpPER NorRwoop,) 
ENGLAND, January 2, 1882. j 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I should like very much to be one of your nieces if you will have a 
little English girl. I write to ask if you will kindly seud me one of 
the little papers that you have offered to all your nephews and 
nieces. I am interested in the Scripture Union and belong to a 
branch myself. 

I have been to see the play called “ Patience,” andas I liked it very 
much I thought I would write to you. I am now staying at my 
uncle’s and aunt’s, and like it very much; their Louse is near the 
Crystal Palace. It is the holidays, but school begins again rather 
soon. 

With best wishes that you will have a happy New Year, from your 
eight years’ old niece. KATIE M. 

P. S.—Uncle and auntie have just come home from America, and 
say that some time they want to take me there. I hope you will like 
the card. I had thirteen or fourteen Christmas presents and twelve 
or thirteen cards, 

Ido like the card very much, and I like you for 
writing to me. Won’t you explain to us what the 
Scripture Union is? The music of ‘‘ Patience” some 
of my young people have played to me, and I think it 
is very pretty. I have sent you the paper. 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

I wrote to you overa yearago and told you that I intended to 
start a missionary society. I did start one, and we have had from 
seven to ten members, and we have made made eight or ten dollars. 
Seven dollars we have already sent away. 

We are now making a quilt, on which we are getting along very 
well. 

I hope you will have a very merry Christmas and a happy New 
Year. Your loving niece, FLORENCE H. G. 

We are glad you have succeeded so well in your 
missionary work. 

CuinTON, Rock Co. Wis., Dec. 13, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

This is the first time I ever wrote to you. I am twelve years old, 
and have only attended school one year. I studied at home. I live 
eeventy-eight miles north-west of Chicago. I went to the Exposition 
in that city this Fall, and of all the things I saw I liked the paintings 
best. I bave been reading some of Andersen’s Fairy Tales. I had 
not read the “ Litt'e Match Girl” until I saw what you said about it in 
The Christian Union, then I reai 11 to mamma and my little sister 
Mabel. Yours affectionately, Auice L. H. 

Do you like Andersen’s story about the flax? I do 
not recall its exact title. 


Ihave letters this week from Katie H., with verses 
(she must study well, write little and carefully if she 
wants to make a poet); from Mrs. A.J. C., inclosing cards 
from Sadie H. (can any one give me her present ad- 
dress ?); Mary C., Mintie D. and Florie F. (thanks to 
each); from Harry and Frank, acknowledging prize (I 
have wanted to write to these dear boys ever since last 
May; I heard they had taken their places on the Lord’s 
side). I have, too, a card from Isabel D. B. (very well 
written; your letter was good enough, but'there was not 
room; try again), letters from Carleton G.T. (Llike to hear 
of your pleasant journeys), Mary H. T., Ella E. B. (a 
new niece who has two birds who ‘sing all the time”). 
From Elizabeth J. C. I have a very nice letter, and 
three beautiful scrap-books for Charity to take to the 
hospital, Willie R. (has two cats, one is his and one is 





are? 


again; please give my love to Stella), Ethel G. H. (a 
very happy new year to you), Neddie G. W. (write me 


| when those Kentucky cousins come), Gertrude M. N., 


(no; itis not Mrs. H. W. B.; Iam sorry you are not 
strong), Charles E. L. (I should like to see that bay-win- 
dow with the plants), Alice H. 8. (you must strengthen 
your own ankles by bathing them and rubbing them), 
Louis R. H. (I am glad you can write now so nicely, 
I hope your ‘‘ Nig” is as good a dog as our ‘‘ Victor.” 
My love to sister Kate and cousin Rose), Carrie T. 
W. (why not make some scrap-books of your cards, 
and take them yourself to a hosbital near you?) 
Caroline P. P. (I should like to see your essay on 
3ooth in Hamlet), Mettie C. (we had quite a discus- 
sion about your name, and I decided it was *‘ Hettie ;” 
so I was wrong), Frank E. (I’m afraid he does not 
send his full name), Elsie M. (a very nicely printed 
letter), Kittie L. A. (would like to correspond with a 
girl fourteen or fifteen years old), and some others I 
must again leave till another week. 


Affectionately, Aunt PATIENCE. 








TIT" ae 
PUZZLES. 
ANAGRAM. 
The omitted words are all formed from the eleven letters omitted 
in the last line. 
The omitted words in each couplet rhyme, 
Tis night, Robin lies in his chamber at .... ; 
*Tis the hour of midnight, the clock doth at... .; 
When softly and stealthily light footsteps . oa ae 
His slumbers are broken! His dreams, how they....... 
Half rousing, he sleepily murmurs, ** Who's... .2” 
Then he wakens and listens, with heart pit.... ! 
“Tis footsteps!” His ear now attentive and sharp —it 
Most surely heard footsteps move over the...... ; 
A moment of dread! Then Robin cries“... 
For the moonlight discloses the family... . 
Now a low plaintive cry is heard on the... ., 
Says Robin, ** Why Tom! such a jest is not queer, 
“ Avaunt and begone! "Tisalaw! You must go, sir.” 
But how to enforce it, Rob found wasa..... P 
For wail after wail now disturbed his re. ..., 
Rob reached for some missile, and first used his... .; 





Then followed them up with... .after....3 
But Thomas could dodge, and this pian would not do. 


A wail from without now greeted his. . .; 
Quoth Robin, **Oh, Tom! your old enemy’s near, 
“ His voice groweth loud and more loud! He ap........ 


” 


On your own domain he boldly enc.......! 


Tom peeps from the window, and there in the court 
His enemy cometh, as Reb didre....; 


He mounts by thetrellis! Tom makes a quick dash 
Tnrough the window, alas! witha.....! Oh! how....! 


Heaps of glass the next morning remained as a last trophy, 
To remind Rob and Tom of the midnight.......... .. 
LILIAN Payson, 
SPELLIXG LESSON. 
Aggizz, having short angles. 
Moosnpp, showy, with grandeur. 
Trrimmnee, noisy sport. 
Ggiinus, to utter sweet sounds. 
Ettipp, a narrow garment made of wool or fur. 
Liiecc, a conical pendant, 
Nnrreu, a part of a sled. 
Niippp, a variety of fruit. 
Mmottceei, a collective body of men, 
Woollf, to imitate, J.D. P. 
GEOGRAPHICAL SUGGESTIONS, 
(Rivera.) 

A dried frait, Three colors. Three animals. Belonging to a 

bird, Used in cooking. HARRY AND FRANK. 
ANAGRAM BLANKS. 

1, The wretch — the man who sought to — him. 

2. The plants were in — of being damaged by a — that — through 
the — 
. Though both men were —, yet they were great—. 
. Do you — to — in the city? 
. I1— to do it, but I am — of it. 
. That — the case, you had better not — it. 
. They made many a — but could not find the —. 
. Are you so — as to — those letters, when I asked you not to? 
. His name was — incorrectly, but not by —. FRANK May. 
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DIAMOND. 

1, A letter. 2. A shaggy dog. 3. A bird. 4. A Roman satirical 

poet. 5, Catskin when made into muffs, 6. A boy’s nickname. 7. 
A letter, ANN A, GRAM. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JANUARY 19. 
Numerical Enigma.— 

A jolly TAR sailed into PORT in his good TARTAN. He landed 
and disposed of his cargo of TARTAR. He then went to a bakery and 
bought a dozen TARTS, and dressed in a fine suit of TARTAN, with 
a new HAT upon his head, he went to pay his cousin PHILLIS a 
visit. Hecarried her a present of a PARROT in a cage, also a fine 
piece of TARLATAN for adress. After a short visit he told her he 
must START on his voyage, and taking a celebrated PHILANTHRO- 
PIST with him he went away to ASIA. 

Characteristic Initvals.—1. Christopher Columbus. 2. Abraham 
Lincoln. 8. Charles Guiteau. 4, Walt Whitman. 5. Ulysses Simpson 
Grant. 6. Thomas Alva Edison. 

Double Diagonal.—Valentin>. 
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Ethel’s), Satie 8., (very glad to see your handwriting 


Correct answers recived from Mollie B., Amy Ewers, B. 0, Peirzol, 
First_complete set received from T. 8. J., Tipton, Iowa, 
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Science and Art. 


Exxorric Lient Norrs.—According to the ‘‘ Elec- 
trician,” the dioscope shown at the recent Paris elec- 
trical exhibition is a real and promising success. It 
consists of a small ‘‘ objective” lens, fixed in a posi- 
tion commanding the stage of thé theater, and con- 
nected by an electric wire with a diminutive white 
glass plate, which may be framed and set in the panel 
of a private drawing-room, however distant from the 
play-house. Total darkness having been obtained in 
the room, a perfect picture of the stage, its scenery, 
actors and setting, faithful in color, will become vis- 
ible on the surface of the glass plate. If a telephone 
is also used, and this account is true, a man may then 
both see and hear the opera or play while he is com- 
fortably seated by his own fireside.——St. Petersburgh, 
it is said, is going to have an electrical exhibition.——A 
‘‘solar” locomotive has been placed on the French 
Northern Railway. It is so called owing to an electric 
light which is placed in the front and fed by the engine 
itself and intended to illuminate the way for a long 
distance ahead.——There is a fair prospect that the 
Suez Canal wili be lighted by electricity, so that ships 
may pass through it at night instead of coming to 
anchor, as at present. Negotiations are in progress for 
lighting the canal by electricity for dredging opera- 
tions at night instead of the day-time, and it is thought 
that this will lead to the lighting of the whole canal. 








Tue Firreenta ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE AMERICAN 
Warter-Cotor Soorzty has been opened this week to 
the public at the New York Academy of Design, and 
consists of something more than six hundred drawings 
(less by a hundred than were last year) besides two rooms 
full of etchings, the first yearly exhibition of the New 
York Etching Club. The present collection is distin- 
guished for the high average of work, in which respect 
it far exceeds any former exhibition of the Society, or, 
for that matter, it may be reasonably stated, any collec- 
tion of American water-colors ever brought together. 
A very admirable arrangement of the pictures has heen 
adopted this year which abandons the high ‘sky 
line,” certainly a boon to the visitor who sets out to 
examine more than half a thousand pictures; anda 
few unobtrusive decorations in the shape of portieres, 
flowers and bric-a-brac made under the direction of 
Mr. Samuel Colman and Mr. W. M. Chase give the 
rooms an air of cheer and brightness. The best known 
workers in water-color are all represented, reinforced 
by several new names. An entire freedom from paint- 
ings which appeal only to the lower tastes is a gratify- 
ing feature ; and the exhibition in its art is thoroughly 
American and the best of its kind. 





Maxine Fiovr sy Eveorricity.—Flour was formerly 
made by simply grinding wheat at one operation to 
the finest possible flour, and then separating by sieves 
the flour from the bran, necessarily grinding in much 
of the bran with the flour and discoloring it, while 
much of the very best material was separated with the 
bran and lost. The later common method is to grind 
very coarsely the wheat several times, using strong 
blasts of air between each grinding to separate the 
bran from the granulated interior portion, and at last 
crush it to flour, relieved of all the bran. The new 
electric method consists in passing the middlings un- 
der revolving hard-rubber cylinders, electrified by con- 
tact with sheepskin. The particles of bran fly up to 
meet the rubber, from which they are turned off in a 
side channel, the purified middling, freed from bran, 
passing through rollers to become fine flour. 





An ExTRAORDINARY SALE oF Picturss is to take place 
next month at the famous auction center, the Hétel 
des Ventes, Paris. Among the paintings to be dis- 
posed of are four Correggios, besides examples by 
Murillo, Van Dyke, Carracci, Michael Angelo, Perugino 
and one by Raphael, painted at the age of thirty. If 
these paintings are in good condition the importance 
of such a sale is obvious. Some of them should come 
to America. 





Art Norrs.—Gustave Dore is nearly fifty years old 
and looks about thirty-five. He is of medium stature 
and has the frame of an acrobat, with the head of a 
poet.—Holman Hunt’s “Shadow of Death” is on 
exhibition in Toronto, Canada.—A picture of a fam- 
ily group by Benjamin West, the Pennsylvanian, after- 
ward President cf the Royal Academy of England, 
has been discovered in Rome in the possession of a 
physician. 

Mr. Atma TapeEMa, it seems, looks for an American 
market for his pictures. He has just sent to New 
York four exquisite works; two of them are direct 
from the artist’s easel, having never been exhibited in 
England. His large painting, ‘‘Sappho,” shown in the 
last Royal Academy, has just been purchased by a 
Baltimore gentleman for $17,500. 
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EVENINGS WITH THE SKEPTICS.' 

These comely volumes are a peculiar and valuable 
contribution to the history of thought. Taking skep- 
ticism not in its common meaning, as the synonym of 
a negation of the Christian facts, but in its strict sense, 
as the mental tendency toanalyze and question received 
vpinions in philosophy or religion—a temper of in- 
tellectual suspense—this work classifies the world’s 
leading thinkers who have developed such a tendency, 
traces their mode of attempted approach to truth, 
outlines their systems, and shows their influence on 
their own times and on distant generations. Vol. L. 
reviews Greek, Hebrew and Hindoo skeptics, setting 
forth their subtle connections with each other and 
their points of divergence. Greek skepticism is held 
to begin with the Eleatic school in South Italy, 
about 500 B. o., whose founder Xenophanes attacked 
the dominant polytheism and the anthropomorphism 
of the Ionian philosophers. The successive teachers 
in this schoo]; then the Greek sophists ; then Sokrates 
and the schools derived from him; then the post- 
Sokratic philosophers (we give names as spelled in the 
book) follow in their order, through the New Acad- 
emy, to Sextos Empeirikos, about 200 A. D. The 
treatment of the Eleatic schoo! is admirable, tracing 
its growth and the re-appearance of its principles in 
one and another of our modern metaphysicians—thus 
Xenophanes, an ancient evoluti nist, and Parmenides, 
the original Hegelian, and BB rakleitos largely in- 
volving principles now in vogiir. Sokrates is pre- 
sented, in a full discussion of 2's character and the 
nucleus of his philosophy, as the prince among skep- 
tics, who for denying the gods of his country and the 
very foundations of the popular beliefs and even the 
whole method of knowledge then relied upon, and for 
preaching nescience as the highest attainable truth in 
the merely intellectual sphere, was adjudged to the 
death which he met with such philosophic calm. 
Yet we doubt whether the ‘‘nescience” of Sokrates 
was not in a large part a mask of irony. Of the later 
skeptics, Pyrrhén, Ainesidemos and Sextos Empeiri- 
kos have full and careful presentation. 

Under Hebrew skeptics, the authors of the books of 
Job and Ecclesiastes and of a few Psalms are ad- 
duced. We do not find either the principles or the 
brief discussion in this department satisfactory. 

The four great lines of Hindoo skepticism are set 
forth with unusual skill and clearness—the Orthodox 
Vedanta, the Sankhya, the Nyaya of Gotama, and 
Buddhism. The profound ineradicable negation in 
all Hindoo systems—a skepticism so extreme as to 
become the most absolute dogmatism conceivable in 
philosophy, finding its consummation in the utter 
nihilism and the practical self-extermination taught by 
Sakya Muni—is set forth with fine insight into its 
origin and the secret of its awful power over more 
than one-fourth of the human race. 

In Vol. I. is discussed the whole relation of Chris- 
tianity to free thought; the skepticism of Saint Au- 
gustine, of the schoolmen such as Abelard and Aqui- 
nas, of William of Ockam, Raymund of Sabiende, and 
Cornelius Agrippa. A succeeding volume is promised 
for the discussion of modern free-thinkers. 

This remarkable work has been in preparation for 
several years, and is evidently the fruit of unusually 
wide research and of the mature and patient thought 
of a mind naturally fitted for abstruse speculation, 
equipped with generous learning, and resolute in the 
application of co-ordinating principles over an immense 
historic scope. We canstrongly commend it as, in the 
fields of Greeh and Hindoo speculation, a conspectus 
helpful to the pupil in philosophy, and worthy of the 
attention of the advanced investigator. It is full of 
suggestiveness and rich in subtle thought—revealing 
occult lines connecting distant thinkers and seemingly 
antagonist systems ; indicating great drifts and ten- 
dencies of nations and periods ; illustrating with many 
curious items the historic attitude of men whose names 
are the world’s heritage. It forms a strong plea for 
the Christian liberty of thinking from a devout minis- 
trant at the altars of the venerable Anglican Church. 

Its defects may be set forth as three in number, and, 
by a paradox not uncommon, some of these defects in 
one direction are beneficial in another. First, it aims, 
as its title shows, to popularize metaphysics, setting 
such thought in a frame of a familiar dialogue at an 
English country-house in South Wilts ; this lowers its 
philosophic dignity, yet admits quaint and curious 
phrases and—a great advantage—unexpected side- 
lights and side-thrusts from various quarters 
other than that of the main line of contest; its 
general style, however, is serious and dignified, al- 





1 Evenings With the Skeptics ; or, Free Discussion on Free Think- 
ers, By John Owen, Rector of East Anstey, Devon. Vol. L, Pre- 
Christian Skepticism, Vol, 11., Christian Skepticism. (New York: 
J, W, Bouton.) 





ways clear, and often nobly eloquent, though there 
are some surprising slips in the construction of sen- 
tences. For another fault, it has too much repeti- 
tion. This rhetorical infelicity, sometimes wearisome, 
may be helpful to an untrained reader. Its third and 
great fault seems organic, yet is not vitally injurious; 
it is based on an arbitrary classification whose applica- 
tion may be lawlessly carried to any extent or arrested 
atany point. Skepticism and dogmatism are not, as 
intellectual qualities, so antagonistic as this classifica- 
tion assumes ; every man can be shown as intellectual- 
ly skeptical in some directions and dogmatic in some 
directions ; these are the dual forces indispensable in 
every case for mental equipoise. Either of them in 
extreme becomes the other. Only as morally or emo- 
tionally applied do they pass into essential antagonism. 
This, which is recognized at points in the discussion, 
is disregarded in the marshaling of the debaters, which 
organizes the work. Still, used under protest, the ar- 
rangement adopted is instructive and interesting, since 
it sets thinkers in unusual collocations and shows cer- 
tain connections which, though tenuous and indirect, 
are yet important for the final estimate of such 
reasoners. 

In the second volume is an essay of breadth and 
power on the relation of Christianity to free thought. 
‘‘The skepticism of St. Augustine” is the title of an 
extended paper and subsequent debate, certainly in- 
teresting, perhaps showing some damage from the 
artificial classification above noticed. The discussion 
of the schoolmen, Erigena, Abelard, Aquinas, and of 
the transitional William of Ockam, is of great value 
for cleanliness, candor, and penetration. We know no 
better outline of this period in philosophy than is here 
supplied ; indeed it may be judged in some important 
respects preferable to any other. 

On the whole this work is a profound and fearless 
Christian advocacy of liberty; an advocacy based on 
philosophy, but emerging in the departments of church 
polity, ritual, and ethical principles, as well as dogma; 
an advocacy which is left to assert itself along the 
historic line of the deepest discussions of philosophy 
through 2,500 years, skillfully traced. As party names 
go, it may be attributed to the “broad church” wing 
of the Anglican communion ; but it may in a better 
than partizan sense be attributed to the Church which 
is broad and deep and high, and which, knowing 
its foundations, trembles at no assault. 


A NEW EDITION OF DEAN MILMAN’S WORKS.! 

In spite of the immense amount of current literature 
in the shape of newspapers and magazines, the circu- 
lation of which has become so great that some ob- 
servers have feared serious decay of interest in stand- 
ard literature, it cannot be doubted that there isa 
growing demand for the very best standard reading. 
Any one who is skeptical upon this point need only 
consult the announcements of the publishers during 
the past year to settle his doubts. It will be found 
that wkile many new works have been added to the 
booksellers’ lists, an unusual number of classics in all 
departments of literature have been re-issued in popu- 
lar forms and at popular prices. Among the publish- 
ers who have engaged in this good work, A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son deserve special commendation. To their 
previous re-publications of Macaulay, Lamb, Michaud, 
Disraeli and other writers of eminence they have now 
added a handsome edition of Dean Milman’s complete 
historical works in eight volumes, includizg the His- 
tory of the Jews, the History of Christianity, and the 
History of Latin Christianity, well printed on good 
paper, and making in price and workmanship the best 
edition in the American market. 

Dean Milman was a writer of many accomplish- 
ments and of marvelous industry. He contributed to 
almost every department of literary work, was poet, 
essayist, historian, translator and preacher, and it may 
be said that he was strong in all these various direc- 
tions. His most valuable and most enduring work, 
however, is undoubtedly the series of histories included 
in this new edition. These works embody the results 
of leng historical and critical study, are written in a 
spirit of candor from a point of view at once compre- 
hensive and Christian, and presenting in a very clear 
and vivid fashion the course of Christian religious de- 
velopment from a very early time down to the dawn of 
the Reformation. There is no church history which 
for comprehensiveness of design and completeness of 
execution equals this combined work, describing, as 
it dees, the history of the church from the life of Abra- 
ham to the taking of Constantinople in 1453. Al- 
though less brilliant than Dean Stanley, and with less 
pictorial power, Dean Milman is more cautious and 
sober-minded, and may be accepted as a guide of un- 
usual intelligence and trustworthiness. 


Harper's Popular Cyclopedia of United States History 
Srom the aboriginal period to 1876, containing brief sketches 
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of important events and conspicuous actors. By Benson J. 
Lossing, LL.D. Illustrated by over 1,000 engravings. In 
two volumes. (Harper and Bros.) The object of this book 
is thus stated by the author in his preface: ‘‘It is believed 
that it will be found very helpful as a book of reference to 
families, as an ever ready response to questions concerning 
events in the History of the United States; to professional 
men who often wish to find some recorded facts in our his- 
tory, but have not the leisure or opportunity to search 
throngh volumes for them; to inetructor: of the young, 
especially to teachers of the elements of iistory; and to 
journalists, writers, aud publicists of every class.” Mr. 
Lossing’s life-long studies in American history have pre- 
pared him for such a work as this, a work requiring ency- 
clopedic knowledge, and his mind, which has a peculiar, 
sympathetic appreciation of the public want, is of the kind 
needed for the editorial selection and arrangement of the 
material which he has been gathering for now well-nigh 
or quite half a century. The publishers have also, in their 
great store-house of art accumulated through so many years, 
remarkable facilities for the production of such a work, eo 
that both in author and publisher it a guarantee of excel- 
lence. This guarantee is sustained by an examination of 
the book. In some instances, indeed, Mr. Lossing seems 
to have broken up his articles into unneccessarily small 
fragments. Thus, to learn about the story of Anderson and 
Fort Sumter we have to read Anderson and Pickens; Ander- 
son in Fort Sumter ; Anderson and Major Roberts in Charles- 
ton Harbor; Anderson and Roberts defenders of Fort Sum- 
ter; Star of the West ; Siege of Fort Sumter; Fall of Fort 
Sumter ; Fort Sumter, first gun fired at; Fort Sumter, first 
reinforcement of; and Wigfall at Fort Sumter. Somewhat 
longer articles, anda more thorough and complete sys- 
tem of cross references, aided with the very full index with 
which the work is furnished, would have rendered the book 
more valuable for the reader if not also as a book of ref- 
erence. Its scepe is large, and it appears to be as satisfactory 
and, in a measure, as full respecting modern wants as re- 
epecting those of more early history, though we detect 
some remarkable omissions. We do not find, for instance, 
any account of the Credit Mobilier. We notice as espe- 
cially excellent the portraits; which in such works usually 
are travesties, but in this, in so far as from personal ac- 
quaintance we have been able to verify them, are life-like. 
The two volumes will make an excellent present to an in- 
tellectual boy or girl. There is no better way for starting a 
taste for historical reading than by setting the young to 
turning over the pages of such a book as this and reading 
whatever attracts the attention. 


Suicide. Studies on its Philosophy, Causes and Effect. 
By James O'Dea, M. D. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
This werk and that by Morselli, which we lately noticed, 
are the complements of each other. Morselli’s volume is 
chiefly statistical. Dr. O’Dea’s ie philosophic, historic, de- 
ecriptive, readable. It abounds in excerpts from former 
writers and in illustrations and incidents. Dr. O’Deais well 
known to students of the subject by his previous essays upon 
it, and the present work embodies results of wide reading, 
while its generalizations are judicious and well expressed. 
It is chiefly occupied with explaining the causes of suicide. 
The influence of various laws, philosophies and systems 
which anciently prevailed in India, Greece and Rome, as 
well as that of the Jewish code, to discourage and suppress 
suicide, is first discussed; and, next, the effect of early 
Christian teachings, of the customs which prevailed in the 
Middle Ages, and of Roman, canon and modern law. The 
‘*social order of causes,” as the author classifies them, hay- 
ing been discussed under these topics, he proceeds to the 
‘*special and personal causes ;” treating now of the influence 
of age, sex, heredity, insanity, imitation, education, love, 
domestic and business troubles, intoxicants, vocation, race, 
climate ; and the temperament, and mental or bodily pecu- 
liarities of the individual. The more careful reader will 
regret that the author could not give statistics for the United 
States from the census of 1880, but is limited to such tables 
as the census of 1870 affords. This, however, should not be 
attributed to any want of effort on his part ; for down to 
within a very few weeks past the returns of enumerators 
had not been tabulated as to this subject. We do not find 
in the volume any distinct expression of opinion on the 
assertion often made that the number of suicides is in- 
creasing faster than the growth of population; but the 
general tone of the volume seems to indicate this as the 
author's belief. 


Authors and Authorship. Edited by William Shepherd. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons.) This is the first of two 
volumes announced by Mr. Shepherd on the subject of The 
Literary Life. It isa very successful attempt to present the 
pros and cons of literature as a profession, and for that 
reason will be of very great interest to literary aspirants and 
literary beginners, of whom, if the editor’s correspondence 
is an index, there are no end. The value of this little work 
lies in the fact: .t it represents a vast amount of practical 
experience ; thu: it registers the verdict of a great number of 
successful and uusuccessful literary workers upon the re- 
wards and the pleasures of their vocation. No profession in 
modern times seems to have so much attraction as literature, 
and into none do people rush with less Knowledge of its 
requirements and of the conditions of success. It is assumed 
in most instances that the mere ambition to write is a suffi- 
cient indication of the possession of those qualities which 
secure success. As a matter of fact, no profession is more 
difficult or more exacting, and for none is there need of 
more thorough and exhaustive preparation. The successful 
literary man, unless he possess imaginative genius of the 
first order, must serve an arduous apprenticeship before ke 
can gain the publie ear or secure a foothold in the world. 
It is of great impottance that beginners should understand 
these things, and Mr. Shepherd’s admirable little book will 
do much to disclose both the deprivations and the rewards 











of the literary life. It is an eminently readable work, as 
every book in which so much of personality is included must 
be. The editor has shown admirable judgment in making 
his selections, has dwelt upon the aspects of the literary life 
concerning which people need guidance and information, 
and has put together a mass of material with very consider- 
able literary skill. 


Paul the Missionary. By Rey. Wm. M. Taylor, D.D. 
(Harper & Bro.) This is the sixth in the series of Bible biog- 
raphies by Dr. Taylor. Its origin has determined its char- 
acter. The chapters which compose it were originally de- 
livered, substantially as here, as Sabbath evening lectures to 
his own people by the pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle 
Church of New York City. The pastor himself is pre-emi- 
nently a practical teacher. He expounds religious truth 
that he may apply it; he instructs in religious history and 
biography of the past that he may make the religious history 
and biography of to-day better. He has not turned aside 
from this purpose, on the one hand to discuss debatable ques- 
tions in geography or chronology or criticism, nor on the 
other hand to enter into discussions of dogmatic theology, 
It is the life of Paul the Missionary, not the teaching of 
Paul the theologian which he treats, and his practical deduc- 
ttons are from the life and not from the Epistles of Paul. The 
book thus differs from the work of Conybeare and Howson 
ou the one hand, and from that of Farrar on the other. It 
not to be compared with these works for the purposes of the 
students, but it will serve a better purpose than either of 
them for quiet, restful, religious reading on Sabbath after- 


noon. It may fairly be regarded as one of the best of the 
series. 
Isaac T. Hopper. By L. Maria Child. (New York: 


Dodd, Mead & Co.) This story of the life of this earnest, 
brave and conscientious man, first published in 1852, has 
been long out of priut. But the demand for it has continued, 
for its subject illustrated those elements of character that 
command admiration, and the events in which he took a 
prominent part are attractive and often thrilling. The earthly 
life of Friend Hopper lay between Dec. 3d, 1771, and May 7th, 
1852. His boyhood was bright and even mischievous, his man- 
hood was strong and helpful. He early felt the wrong and 
outrage of slavery, and neglected no opportunity to help to 
freedom the oppressed race. He was known as their friend, 
and had their eonfidence. Through al! that stirring period of 
our history when slaves were escaping and pursued by their 
masters he stood as an unfaltering supporter of the bondman. 
He was fearless and determined, and his labors secured the 
liberty of many. A large portion of this volume is occupied 
with the recital of cases bringing to mind again the barbarism 
of slavery and the value of an heroic, Christian man. The 
book is useful from an historic as well as biographic stand- 
point. It ought to be in the family library of every patriot 
before it is again out of print. 

Palestine Explored. By Rev. James Neil, M. A. (New 
York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) The author of this volume 
enjoyed an official residence at Jerusalem for three years 
(1871-1874), during which time he traversed Palestine in 
many directions, and had abundant opportunity for careful 
examination of the habits and customs of the people. A 
second visit to the East, in 1875, confirmed many conclusions 
previously made, which are now given to the public in this 
book. The purpose is to illustrate the figurative language 
of the Bible by the natural features of the land, the prevail- 
ing manners, customs, rites and colloquial expressions of 
its people. The work is successfully accomplished, many 
passages obtain a new force and meaning, and the items of 
information here made known are exceedingly valuable. 
The several chapters, ‘‘The Night Mist,’ ‘‘ The Ancestral 
Staff,” ‘‘ The Orange,” ‘‘ Crushed Straw,” etc., impress one 
anew with the trustworthiness of the Holy Scriptures. We 
commend this book very warmly to all students of the Bible. 
It ought to be in the Sunday-school library, for comments of 
fact are always of great value. 

Common Sense About Women. By Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson. (Boston: Lee & Shepard.) Colonel Higginson 
is known as one of our most accomplished prose writers, 
and as the fascinating advocate of suffrage and higher educa- 
tion for women. His weekly contributions to the ‘* Woman’s 
Journal” have been by far the most valuable literary fea- 
ture of that paper, and there are few topics connected with 
the relations of women to society and the world at large 
which he has not touched with his acute and graceful pen. 
By temperament and by mental characteristics Colonel Hig- 
ginson is especially well qualified to discuss the class of 
questions contained in the table of contents of this volume, 
and even if the reader differs from him the perusal of these 
brief and charming papers cannot do otherwise than open 
his mind to many new aspects of a difficult social problem, 
aud to suggest fresher and more catholic views of the rela- 
lations of the sexes. 

The Fortunate [sland. By Max Adeler. (Lee and Shepard.) 
Max Adeler is among the best known newspaper humorists 
of that type which is characteristically American, and this 
collection of short stories, Which takes its name from the 
title of the first in the volume, is about what might be ex- 
pected of him. But the humor of the book is not stale, and 
shows originality in its conception, and two of the stories, 
** An Old Fogy” and ‘‘Jinnie,” are far from being inferior 
work. Such a book, however, has to struggle against the 
fact that if a man once makes a reputation as a professional 
humorist the public can scarcely be convinced that he pos- 
sesses any other character than that of a jester. 


| 
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A Peculiar People, by Wm. 8. Balch (Chicago: Sumner | 


& Co.), is advertised by the publishers to be a ‘‘ romance of 
reality and fiction, the scenes of which are largely laid in 
the Orient; intensely interesting and dramatic in style.” 
To the first clause we assent; the second we are forced to 
deny. The book is another of those numerous attempts— 
why will people make them so often ?—to describe the people 
and customs of a country under the cover of a story. In 





this case the ceuntry is the Orient, the story is of a religious 
eharacter aud the style is uninteresting and flat. We have, 
however, seen some worse religious stories in Sunday-school 
libraries. 

Opium-Smoking in America and China. 
M.D. (New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 
carefully prepared and vuluable book by the author of 
‘* Drugs that Enslave.”’ It is the result of wide reading, 
and abundant observation and experiment. The rapid spread 
of this vice is shown, aud the early history of opium, growth 
in India, with the manner of raising the poppy and collect- 
ing the juice is given. The method of using the drug, with 
its effects on different systems, organs, ctc., is made known ; 
and measures of reform suggested. Here is much informa- 
tion in small compass. 


By H. H. Kane, 
This is a very 


LITERARY NOTES. 

-Mr. Leslie Stephen is about to give to the world a work 
on ‘ Ethics.” 

—Mr. John James Piatt, the poet, wants to be postmaster 
of Cincinnati. 

—Alexander H. Stephens has completed a history of the 
United States. 

—Dickenson’s ‘* Theological Quarterly,” an English period- 
ical, has entered on @ new seriea. 

~The latest additions to the new edition of Dr. Holland's 
works are the two volumes of ‘‘ Every-day Topics.” 

—The rumor is contradicted that a new illustrated weekly 
is to be started in Boston with Mr. Howells as editor. 

—One of the latest additions to Muacmillan’s admirable 
series of Foreign School Classics is Corneilles ** Le Cid.” 

—About 300 Dante MSS. are scattercd among the libraries 
of Florence, and these are now to be collected in one place. 

—Colonel Forney’s son is planning an enlargement of his 
father’s paper, ‘* Progress,” which has fallen into his hands. 

—Harper & Brothers have in press a ‘‘Manual of Historical 
Literature,” by Prof. C. K. 
Michigan. 

—Dr. G. Stanley Hall recently delivered a course of lee- 
tures on Psychology, at the Johns Hopkins University, which 
excited a great deal of interest. 

—Mr. Poole, the Librarian of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in this city, is making a collection of published 
sermons on the death of Garfield 

—A Mr. Joseph 8. Fletcher will have it that Wordsworth 
did not know the house where he was born, and was mistaken 
in pointing out one at Cockermouth as the one. 

—The free circulating library in this city now contains 
5,085 volumes, and is steadily growing in size and usefulness. 
But 64 per cent. of the circulation is in works of fiction. 

—The Appletons are preparing . fine library edition of 
Bryant in six octavo volumes, with a biography and extracts 
from correspondence, the whole under the editorship of 
Parke Godwin. 

—Two interesting chapters in Mr. C. R. Solomon's forth- 
coming book on *‘ Jews as They Are ” will deal with the con- 
dition of the Jews in England since 1828, and with the history 
of the Jews in Rome. 

—The catalogue of the library of the State Historical 
Society at Madison, Wis., has reached its fifth volume. The 
pages so far aggregate nearly 3,000; and the titles, including 
cross references, about 94,000. 

—Some interesting pictures of Syria and the Holy Land 
may be found in ‘“ Griffin Ahoy !’’ a new English book by 
General Maxwell, narrating the incidents of a yacht voyage 
in the Mediterranean in 1881. 

—Dr. Freeman's ‘*‘ Historical Geography of Europe’’ has 
already reached a new edition. It consists largely of maps 
which show to the eye ata glance the changes in political 
history from the earliest. times. 

—A timely publication is a new edition of ‘ Lenten 
Thoughts,” a series of brief meditations on the Collects, 
Epistles and Gospels for the season of Lent, issued by 
Thomas Whittaker of this city. 

—Charles Scribner’s Sons have published a second edition 
of Dr. Woolsey’s ** Divorce and Divorce Legislation.” This 
republication is timely, and the subject is one which is every 
day pressing more and more for settlement. 

—D. Appleton & Co. have published an admirable selection 
of aphorisms and choice thoughts from more than 450 
different authors and on 140 different subjects, compiled by 
Charles Northend. Professor Northend has done good work 
in this direction before. 

—George Routledge & Sons publish no less than four edi- 
tions of the novels of William Henry Ainsworth. The ‘‘Au- 
thor’s” in thirty volumes, the ‘ Original I!!nstrated” in 
sixteen, the ‘‘ Railway Library” in and the 
‘Double Volume” in eight. 

—The Right Hon. Dr. Lyon Playfaii M.P., whose recent 
stay among us will be remembered, has prepared a paper on 
The Industries of the United States in Relation to the Tariff, 
which will appear in the next number of ‘‘ Macmillan’s Mag- 
azine.” To the same number Mr. Symonds contributes a no- 
tice of Rossetti’s new poems, and Mr. Thomas Hughes an ac- 
count of Sir Simon Harcourt, a seventeenth century worthy. 

—All interested in the early history of New York City, es- 
pecially those who are descended from the original Kvicker- 
bockers, will be pleased to know that a serial story is now in 
course of publication in the ‘‘ Christian Intelligencer,” en- 
titled ** The Dominie and the Director ; a Story of New York 
under the Administration of Goy. Kieft.” It is by Mrs. Ger- 
trude L. Vanderbilt, author of ‘‘ The Social History of Flat- 
bush.” 

—J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, announce that 
they are now the sole publishers of Bouvier’s ** Law Diction- 
ary” and ‘‘ Institutes,” well-known standards in legal ltera- 
ture, and will furnish them at the same rates as formerly. 
They have also just issued ‘‘ The Law of Stock Brokers” by 
Messrs. Arthur and George Biddle. The work is valuable to 
those interested in public stocks, <: +ell as te the legal pro- 
fession. 


Adams, of the University: of 
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BRITISH NOTES. 

--Surrey Chapel, famous by Rowland Hill's ministry there, 
is to be converted into an engine factory. Put the great 
aud eccentric preacher’s name and fame will not die with 
the disappearance of his chapel from the list of Christian 
places of worship. 

—tThe Bishop of Winchester recently deplored the fact that 
the Church of England does not reach the working classes 
of great towns. Another bishop, Dr. Durnford of Chich- 
ester, holds a different opinion, and asserts that the Estab- 
lishment does reach those classes, and, in proof, states that 
numbers of them recently attended the laying of the founda- 
tion stone of a new church. 

—The ‘Weekly Review,” the organ of the Presbyterian 
Church of England, passed away with the old year. It was 
dal! and heavy, and had little patronage. ‘The Outlook” 
has been started in its stead. English Presbyterianism 
should support a first-class weekly. And if the members of 
chis church are loyal to their own interests, they will make 
“The Outlook” an excellent paper. 

—Lord Justice Lush isdead. He died in London. He 
was an able and upright judge and a truly religions man of 
the Baptist church. Dr. Landels buried him. His wife pre- 
«eded him t- the rest of the good by but nine months. The 
secular papers are unqualified in their praise of his character. 
No exception to the universal eulogy. Indeath the Christian 
is honored even by those who make no pretensions to Chris- 
tianity themselves. 

—The Duke of Norfolk is a stanch and devoted son of the 
Vatican. He is one of the’richest men of the English aristoc- 
racy. He has just petitioned the Pope to allow him to 
divide the large diocese of Southwark and to allow him to 
erect a new see at Arundel. In all probability Leo will 
grant the request of his moneyed servant, and his grace 
will con amore erect a cathedral for the new diocese. He is 
now erecting one at Norwich. 

—There has been a division inthe camp of the Salvation 
Army and the result is a Hallelujah Army ia Ireland, with 
‘¢ General” Gault for its leader. It has a footing in seven 
o: eight towns. Its headquarters are in Ballymena, the 
place where the memorable revival of 1859 originated, and 
it issues a weekly paper. Gault professes {merely to 
assist the existing churches to carry on their work, If a 
sectarian object were avowed the movement would soon die 
out, and yet the real object is sectarian. 

—This characteristic is cropping out very prominently in 
the methods and teachings of Booth, the autocrat of the Salva- 
tion Army. He has just succeeded in & very clever stroke of 
policy, which will produce a very undesirable and injurious 
reaction. Je has obtained the public indorsement of the 
President of the Wesleyan Methodist Conference, and other 
leading members of the Wesleyan Church. Dr. Osborne's 
action in this matter has crea‘ed both surprise and sorrow. 

—Candidates for the ministry in the Irish Presbyterian 
Church are so few as to excite grave concern anent the 
future. The Methodist Church has a large surplusage of 
young men for whom work cannot be found in itinerant 
ranks. Many of these are above the average in gifts. If 
the Presbyterian Church would allow a more liberal inter- 
pretation of its standard it might be able to recruit with ad- 
vantage its ministerial ranks from the unemployed candi- 
dates for the Wesleyan Methodist ministry. 

—The * Clerical World,” the ‘‘ Christian Commonwealth,” 
‘- Christian Opinion,” and the *‘ Christian Leader,” are four 
papers which have been started recently. The first named is 
edited by Canon Spence ‘and the Rev. J.8. Exell, the editors 
«f the ‘Pulpit Commentary.” Mr. Exell is eminently a 
successful literary writer and scholar. According to the 
‘‘Church Review,” the ‘‘Commonwealth” is a counter- 
irritant to the ‘‘ Christian World.” 

—The instrumental music controversy in the Presbyteria3 
Church of Ireland is becoming a burning shame. The Rev. 
Archibald Robinson is continuing this fruitless and mischiev- 
ous debate in the columns of the Belfast ‘‘ Witness,” to the 
great grief and scandal of a vast majority of his ministerial 
brethren and the weariness and disgust of the general public. 
The present condition of Ireland is certainly such as should 
veto such a controversy, and leave ministers of the Gospel 
to give their attention and time to questions of more vital 
import and more far-reaching issues. 

—English Wesleyanism is represented by three papers: ‘‘ The 
Watchman,” ‘‘ Methodist Recorder,” and ‘‘ Methodist.” 
Why the “ Watchman” exists it would be impossible to 
tell. ‘*The Recorder” is published at the same place, and 
this accounts, in a measure, for the ponderous dead weight 
which it carries. ‘‘ The Methodist” is fresh, versatile, able, 
spicy and progressive. The Rev. John Hudson is the editor, 
and he is a man of mark in the literary world. It has a 
department of Table Talk which is conducted by four or 
five leading ministers. But for ‘‘ The Methodist” the liberal 
Wesleyans would te unrepresented. Pleasant and friendly 
notices of The Christian Union appear in it occasionally. 

—The current number of ‘‘Macmillan’s Magazine” con- 
tains an article by the Rev. Edmund 8. Foulkes, who 
seceded from Anglicanism to the Church of Rome, and then 
returned to Presbyterianism after a trial of Romanism of 
fifteen years. He says—and bis word will carry great weight, 
and should—‘‘ The system I had found on full experience to 
be completely delusive; just as full of blemishes and dis- 
tortions and corruptions as our forefathers had painted it 
ages ago; falsifying in fact almost every pretension it 
affected itself, or its proselytizers claimed for it; with unity 
largely dependent on tyranny for its maintenance, and a 
blind to any amount of heartburnings aud internecine strife 
behind the scenes; with moral appearances largely depen- 
dent on secrecy, and truth played fast and loose with in 
every possible way for palliating, advancing, or saving the 
system. All these discoveries made me rejoice over the un- 














righteous act that set me free, and enabled me to return to 
my old home a wiser, but not by any means a sadder man. 
I had known Rome now, once for all.” 


Andover Notes. Professor Lasar, of the Paeker Collegiate 
Institute, read a paper before the Seminary last Tuesday 
evening. His theme was, ‘‘Defects in Modern Church 
Music.” He advocates a partial return to liturgical forms 
as the best means of securiug general participation in the 
service of song. Dr. Duryea having completed his course 
of lectures on ‘'The Biblical Theology of the Old Testa- 
ment,” Dr. McKenzie, of Cambridge, has begun his course 
on “ The Biblical Theology of the New Testament.” They 
will continue during the remainder of the year, and are de- 
livered tothe Middle Class. Andover’s old spirit of devo- 
tion to missions is again being revived. For some time the 
question of personal duty toward the mission cause has 
been seriously considered by many of the students. The 
climax was reached last week. The Rev. Robert West, of 
Boston, addressed the Society of Inquiry, Thursday evening, 
on ‘* The Work of the Holy Spirit.” The following even- 
ing Dr. Cobb, Superintendent of Missions in the New West, 
talked to the students about mission work there. 
a deep impression by his frank, earnest and clear presenta- 
tion of the case. Those who wished had an opportunity 
to meet him privately Saturday morning. As a result of 


‘those interviews, twenty men from the Senior and Fourth 


Year Classes agreed to consider calls to that work if they 
should be given. This makes the number in the whole 
Seminary who are looking forward to mission work in some 
form, twenty-eight. 


New York State Sunday-school Statistics, as published, are 
challenged by a missionary of the American Sunday-school 
Union employed in the northern counties. He says ‘‘We 
are told that out of 1,100,000 children of school age in the 
State, only 800,000 are in Sunday-schools; and only 43,000 
of 120,000 in Kansas, and soin other States. I think these 
statistics should be relieved somewhat. Roman Catholic 
children are not included as among those gathered into 
Sunday-schools; but they are taugbt in their own church 
schools, and catechised by their priests in their parochial 
schools.” But, on the contrary, many are in Sunday-schools 
who are past the school age. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 

—The Rev. James E. Smith, formerly a Universalist pastor, was 
ordained to the ministry cf the Congregational Church, in the East 
church, Brooklyn, last week. 

—The Rev. Mr. Spong, of the diocese of New York, has been ap- 
pointed assistant minister of the Ritualistic Church of the Mediator 
(Protestant Episcopal) in’ Ormond Place, Brooklyn, of which the 
Rev. J. W, Sparks is rector. This church is not recognized by 
Bishop Littlejohn, of the diocese of Long Island, on account of its 
High Church proclivities. 

—The Rev. J. R. Paxton, of Washington, who accepted a call 
from the West Presbyterian church in this city, reconsidered it two 
days later. The New York church will petition the Washington 
Presbytery at its next meeting to enforce his acceptance, and his 
church in Washington has appointed a commission to appear before 
the Presbytery and request it to forbid his leaving that church. Mr. 
Paxton’s present salary is $6,000 and he was offered $12,000 to come 
here. 

—Tothe Hon. W. E. Dodge and Mrs. Dodge, who are deeply in- 
terested in Christian work on his field, a missionary of the American 
Sunday School Union among the mountains of Penneylvania reports 
the prosperity of many of the Union schools organized by him, In 
one of them twelve or more conversions have occurred in the last 
few weeks, and others are inquiring. In one family a brother and 
three sisters, and in another family two sisters, are among the con- 
verts. 

—The “Baptist Weekly” bewails the meager contributions of 
Baptists for foreign missions. It goes into statistics to show that 
the actual contributions of the churches are shockingly small. Of 
the income from churches and individuals, amounting to $169,- 
635, it finds that 100,641 came from 178 churches and 64 individuals, 
Apportioning the balance among the rest of the patronizing churches, 
it secures as a result an average contribution of 11 cents per 
member. 

—The trustees of the Presbytery of New York have recently pur- 
chased four lots at the north corner of Madison Avenue and 113th 
Street. The property was formerly owned by James M. Mills, and 
was sold for $22,000. It extends 75 feet on the avenue and 120 feet 
on the street. A church is to be built there forthe eongregation 
now worshiping in 111th Street, between Third and Lexington 
Avenues. Dr. N. W. Conkling, formerly pastor of the Rutgers 
Presbyterian Church, at Madison Avenue and Twenty-ninth Street, 
will be the pastor of this new church. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The members of the Old South church at Boston have voted 
Rev. Dr. Manning life pay of $4,000 a year. 

—The Stoughton, Mass., Congregational church has secured the 
Rev. L. H. Angier, of Greenwich, for several months. 

—St. Paul’s church of Boston, (Episcopal) have unanimously 
agreed to call the Rev. W. R. Huntington of Worcester. 

—The Rev. Mr. Billman, who bas been for nearly three years pas- 
tor of the Congregational Church at Southbury, Conn., has gone to 
South Windeor to be installed there. 

—All of the $5,000 recently subscribed to secure the like sum 
willed the Westfield, (Mass.,) Second Congregational society by the 
late Cutler Laflin has been paidin. The $10,000 is to be a perma- 
nent fund for the support of the church. 

—The South Charch of Springfield, Mass., will celebrate its fortieth 
anniversary March 3d, with a historical address and appropriate ex- 
ercises. The church has had but one pastor before Dr. Buckingham, 
Noah Porter being the minister till 1847, when he accepted a pro- 
fessorship in Yale College. 

—The prudential committee of the Holyoke, Mass., Second Con- 
gregational society have succeeded in raising about $23,000 for the 
proposed new church building, and are still pushing the canvass. 
The feeling that the time has come for a division of the society into 
two distinct congregations is said to be gaining ground every day, 
and many of the moneyed men are holding off from subscribing any- 
thing till they are sure how the matter is likely to be settled. 

THE WEST. 

—An ordination to the priesthood was held on last Sunday in the 

Cathedral, Quincy, Ui, 


He created |) 





—The Young Men’s Christian Association of Chicago held its 
twenty-fourth Anniversary Services in Farwell Hall, January 

—The Rev, Dr. John M. Worrall, pastor of the Eighth Presby- 
terian Church, Chicago, has been physically indisposed, and is rest- 
ing at Kankakee. 

—Dr. Tolman Wheeler, of Chicago, has given $20,000 for work 
connected with the Cathedral of SS. Peter and Paul, to be expended 
under direction of the diocese. 

—Messra. Whittle and McGranahan have closed their labors in 
Sacramento and gone to San Francisco, where they will open sery- 
ices in the Howard Presbyterian Church. 

—The Rey. C. M. Gilbert, pastor of the Tabrnacle church, 
Chicago, died Jan. 28th. Mr. Gilbert was a young man of great 
promise, and had been pastor of the church eight months. 

—The Rev. Charles Hall Everest has resigned the pastorate of 
Plymouth Congregational church, Chicago, after having been con- 
nected with it five years. His resignation is to take effect the first 
of March. 

—In St. Paul, Minn, January 31st, a second Congregational 
church was organized by council, with 24 members. It will be 
known as ‘the Pacific Congregational church, and will have a large, 
needy and promising field. A pastor will soon be secured and vigor- 
ous church work begin. 

—As a successor to the Rev. R. De Baptiste at the Olivet Baptist 
(colored) church, Chicago, on Fourth Avenue, the Rev. J. A. D. Podd 
has been called as pastor, and will begin his work next Sunday. Mr. 
Podd is a native of the West Indies, and was educated witha view 
to entering the Church of England. 

—Plans are on foot for the establishment in St. Paul, Minn., of a 
Young Ladies’ Seminary of the highest order, unsectarian, but under 
general Christian care and influence. Efforts are making to raise 
by subscription $50,000, for land and buildings, with furniture and 
school equipment. Such an institution is much needed in that 
region. 

—The Mutual Council called to advise the Rey. Allen J. Van Wagner 
regarding accepting or declining the call to the Congregational 
Church of Marshalltown, Towa, unanimously advised him to remain 
in Sedalia, on the ground that “* he has a powerful hold for good 
upon the community; the church is in a prosperous condition; ard 
the influence of the pastor on the young men of the city was such 
that it would be disastrous to the interests, not only of the church, 
but of the city, should he leave.” 

—The * Living Church” corrects a statement that the increase in 
the Episcopal Church in Chicago has been but one church in ten 
years, and says in 1871 there were 2,165 communicants reported to 
the convention ; in 1881 the number was 3,871, an increase of 78 per 
cent. But this does not represent the whole growth. In 1871 there 
were but six suburban churches, and in 1881 there were fifteen. The 
real statistics of the communicant growth are: that in 1871 there 
were 2,483 communicants. ard in 1881, 4,722, an increase of 2,239, or 
90 per cent. 

—The new Sabbath school-room of the Emmanuel Baptist Church, 
Chicago, was opened last Sunday. The room is 40x80 feet, and has 
a gallery on three sides. It will seat about 500 people. The primary 
department and one or two Bible classes will meet in the rooms 
below. The room is tastefully frescoed, and is lighted by windows 
on three sides and by three stained glass skylights. It is covered 
with ingrain carpet and heated by steam. The chairs for the main 
room are ash, with perforated seats, and for the primary department 
are carpet-seated, folding camp chairs. The Sabbath-school num- 
bers about 300, 

THE SOUTH. 


—The report of the religious status of the students of Fisk Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn., as read before the students on the Day of 
Prayer for Colleges, Jan. 26, shows that that institution has enjoyed 
to an unusual extent the presence of the Spirit of the Lord during 
the past year. In the college ciasses there are thirty-two studerts, 
all of waom are Christians, or one hundred per cent. In the college 
preparatory classes there are forty-seven students, of whom forty. 
four are Christians, or more than ninety-three per cent. In the 
higher normal class there are twenty-one, of whom twenty are 
Christians, or more than ninety-five per cent. In the entire college 
department there are one hundred, of whom ninety-six are Chris- 
tians, or ninety-six per cent. In the Normal School seventy-seven 
percent. of the entire attendance are Christians. During the past 
year, since the last Day of Prayer for Colleges, in 1851, eighty-six of 
the students have become Christians. 


FOREIGN. 


—The General Synod of the French Protestant Ciurch, at its recent 
session, appointed a commission to conelder all the existing French 
translations of the Bible, with a view either to the adoption of one 
or the recommendation that an entirely new version be under- 
taken. 

—Christ Church Cathedral, Canterbury, New Zealand, has been 
consecrated, four bishops and many other clergymen assisting. The 
corner-stone was laid in 1864. The costof the building is about 
$300,009. The nave is 110 feet long and the width of nave and 
aisle 68 feet. 

—An organization known as the Children’s Scriptural Union was 
formed in London, England, in April, 1879, and has since spread 
through different parts of Europe, until now there are about 9,000 
branches, comprising nearly 100,000 members. The object is to 
promote among children and young people the regular daily reading 
of the Bible. 

—The English Congregational Year-Book for 1882 states that there 
are 4,397 churches of the orderin Great Britain and 899 mission sta- 
tions. Besides these, there are numerous {churches under the care 
of the London Miseionary Society in heathen lands, where there are 
92,474 members and 343,708 adherents. The number of jchurches in 
London is 250, besides 127 mission rooms. 

—A leading Russian journal says: “‘The Baptists cause more 
agitation and disquietude to the Russian clergy than any of the rest. 
Strong by their sincere devotion to religious principles, and leading 
an exemplary life, they are, indeed, a ‘thorn in the side’ of the or- 
thodox ecclesiastics.” The spread of Baptists in Russia is eaid to be 
due to free circulation of denominational literature. 

At the recent session of the Old Catholic Synodal Council in 
Vienna a communication from the Government was read containing 
“an abrupt and disrespectful denial of the petition for State aid.’ 
It asserted that the Old Catholics had broken with the Catholic 
Church, and their clergy could be excommunicated by Catholic 
Bishops. The movement is not prospering in Austria. 

—The London * Rock” says: ** Curates are just now in demand, 
and men of any experience or ability are ata preminom. We have 
had opportunity to see lately some replies to an advertisement for a° 
Curate for a well-ordered parish in a healthy and accessible r orthern 
suburb, and we were not a little surprised at the conditions raised by 
some of the gentlemen who offered their services. The matter which 
seemed chiefly to concern all was ‘society.’ What society is there 
in the neighborhood ?” - 

—A conference of Methodist Episcopa! missionaries was held at the 
City of Mexico last week. Twenty-three missionaries attended the 
conference, which was presided over by Bishop Andrew, of Wash- 
ington, According to the reports submitted, the year’s work has 
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been remarkable. It is stated that the number of churches estab- 
lished is beyond the means and men at the command of the com- 
mission. The most notable event of the year was the conversion of 
the prominent and learned Spanish priest, Dr. Frientes. 

—The Rev. John W. Butler, of the City of Mexico, shows that 
there has been a large increase in mission work and results in Mexico 
in the past ten years. The number of congregations has increased 
from 125 to 239; church edifices from 11 to 37, and the value cf 
church property from $139,000 to $320,610. There are at present 10,764 
church members and 19,000 adherents, making a Protestant com- 
munity of about 30,000. There are 51 foreign missionaries at work, 
with 209 native helpers. In the day and Sunday-schools are between 
5,000 and 6,000 scholars. 

—The French Waldenses seriously contemplate removing to Al- 
giers, The valleys of Freissini¢res and Queyras may have served a 
zood purpose in past centuries by offering a retreat from violent per- 
secution to those whom their relentless enemies would not suffer to 
live in peace in any less hospitable region. But mountain heights, 
where winter reigns for nearly three-quarters of the year, are no fit 
abode for men and women and children. In spite of every exertion 
the most industrious cannot but see poverty and possible starvation 
staring them in the face, and preparations are being made accord- 
ingly for an exodus to Algiers. 

—A motion for the separation of Church and State has been made 
in the Cantonal Council of Zurich by Professor Vogelin. The pro- 
fessor is for disendowmen* as well as disestablishment. But the 
s:b-committee of the council recommends that the State should pre- 
sent the Evangelical Church of Zurich—the Church of Zwingli and 
Lavater—with a lump sum as acquittance money; that the Church 
should thenceforward be left free to recognize itself as a voluntary 
association, and that the State should be released from ali further 
obligations. The “ Zuricher Post” says that the sub-committee pro- 
poses to give the Church no less than ten million francs, the pay- 
ment of which will be made by installments for forty -one years. 








General ews. 


The fire which The Christian Union noted as it went to 
press last Tuesday morning proved to be a most disastrous 
one. The building burned was a large five-story structure, 
just opposite the General Post Office and in the heart of the 
newspaper quarter of the city. It was formerly partly oc- 
cupied by the New Yerk ‘ World,” and known as the 
‘* World Building.” It was occupied by a large number of 
tenants as well as by the offices of several newspapers, 
including the ‘* New York Observer,” the ‘‘ Scientific Ameri- 
can,” ete., and from two hundred to three hundred men, 
women and children worked in it daily. The building was 
admirably constructed for a fire-trap, the stairways and 
passages wert narrow and dark, its material inflammable, and, 
although it contained hot furnaces and boilers its flues were 
defective. Tenants and others state that the walls and work 
near these flues had for a day or two before the fire been so 
hot that they were uncomfortable to thetouch. For these 
reasons, when the fire started, from some as yet unknown 
cause, the building almost flashed into amass of flames. 
Twenty minutes after the alarm was sounded the building 
was enveloped in fire, which streamed out of the windows 
and shot up into the air. The inmates that were shut 
off from escape by burning stairs and suffocating smoke 
rushed to the windows ecreaming for help. Several 
were rescucd with ladders by the firemen; two, at least, 
were killed by jumping to the pavement below; two or 
three jumped and were caught in blankets by the crowd be- 
low, and several crawled along the lintels of the windows 
and thus into adjoining buildings. The number of the dead 
has not yet been fully determined. Five are known to have 
bcen killed and several injured, but it is also supposed that 
nore were burned and buried in the ruins. Dr. Edward Prime 
and Dr. C. A. Stoddard, of the *‘ Observer,” made a hair- 
breadth escape from the burping building. They got out of 
a third-story window, cut off from escape by the stairs, and 
crept along the ‘‘ Observer” sign to the adjoining ‘‘ Times” 
building. Dr. Steddard says: ‘‘The sign along which we 
walked was three and a half inches wide. Iheld on to Dr. 
Prime tillhe got hold of the window ahead, and then he 
steadied me till I reached it. Thus we picked our way 
along.’’ The Fire Department proved itself to be a most ef- 
ficient one and to be composed of the bravest men. They 
rescued persons by means of ladders and from blazing rooms 
when it seemed to be almost impossible. The total loss in 
money caused by the fire is said to be nearly $1,000,000. 





On Monday of last week the panic and unsteadiness of 
Freneh securities, which has been felt for some time, culmi- 
nated in the failure of the ‘‘Union Générale,” alarge and 
well-known banking institution of Paris. The par value of 
its shares was 300 francs, but only 125 wereever paid in. Its 
condition was apparently prosperous, and its shares have sold 
within a few weeks for 3,400 francs. It was a speculative 
scheme, however, ard some of its investments lately have 
been badly managed and disastrous. The Roman Catholic 
clergy and aristocracy of France were largely interested in it, 
and the failure has caused them great losses. The Pope him- 
self is said to have been a heavy loser. The collapse of the 
Union Générale caused some uneasiness in the English and 
American money markets. 


A compromise has been effected between the warring 
Tammany and Anti-Tammany factions of the Democracy of 
the New York State Legislature by the election of Mr. Pat- 
terson, the Anti-Tammany Nominee, as speaker, and the 
deadlock which has prevailed in the Assembly since the 
1st of January is consequently broken. Except for the dis- 
graceful exhibition of a great Legislative boly struggling 
for the patronage of a few unimportant offices, no one 
would have objected if the deadlock had remained unbroken 
until the time came for adjournment. Indeed, if the Legis- 
lature of the State of New York would consent not to or- 
ganize for the next five years it would give general satisfac- 
tion. 


A large and important meeting was held in Chickering 
Hall, in this city, on Wednesday evening of last week, to de- 
nounce the treatment of the Jews in Russia, and to express 
sympathy for them. The audience was a large one, and 
showed every indication of attention and agrcement with the 
spirit of the meeting. Mayor Grace presided. Edwards 
Picrrep<nt read the resolutions of the evening, and ex-Sccre- 
tary Evarts and the Rev. Dr. John Hall made stirring 
speeches. Abroad the movementin behalf of the persecuted 
Jews is widespread. The Rothschilds have subscribed 
£5,000 each, and three other London gentlemen £1,000 each 
to the Jewish relief fund. 


Old Winter who was so idle in the beginning of the season 
seems to be making up for misspent opportunities in the 
storms and snow he is bringing upon us now that his al- 
lotted working time for this year isso nearly gone. Last 
Saturday a severe snow-storm visited the Middle Atlantic 


the coast. In the cities streets were blocked with snow, in 
the country, railway trains were delayed several hours. 
From Delaware to Nova Scotia the storm was disastrous to 
shipping. The ice harvesting was seriously interfered with 
in Maine by the heavy snow. 





The search in Siberia for the missing Lieutenant De Long 
and his companions of the ‘‘ Jeannette” still 
with now some prospect of success. Lieutenant Danen- 
hower has sent to the “ Ilerald"’ a dispatch announcing that 
he has found records of the lost party which show that they 
were discovered by three natives and taken to a settlement. 
Licutenant Danenhower, whose health has suffered severely 
from exposure, has been ordered home, and two naval 
ofticers have been sent by our Government to take charge of 
the search. They expect to reach St. Petersburgh in March. 


continues 


A shocking accident occured in a coal mine at Midlothian, 
Virginia, last Friday. A mysterious explosion closed up the 
shaft and thereby imprisoned thirty-two men in the mine. 
They have not as yet been reached, and there is no earthly 
hope that any of them are alive or can be saved. Every 
ceffortis being made to enter the pit, but it will be impossible 
to reach the point where the men were for days or perhaps 
weeks. The explosion destroyed all the apparatus, includ- 
ing that used for ventilation, and this will have to be re- 
placed before successful operations can be resumed. 


While the Northeast is in the mdist of the most wintry 
weather, with deep snows and heavy ice, the South is suffering 
from floods and winds. Dispatches from Louisiana announce 
that heavy rains are preparing an almost inevitable inunda- 
tion of a very large tract. The lakes are higher than for six 
years. Many plantations are already under water, and the 
leyees are giving way. 
much damage. 


Minister Morton gave a grand banquet last week in Paris 
tothe French noblemen and gentlemen who had recently 
attended as the guests of the Nation at the Yorktown Cen- 
tennial. Toasts were offered in memory of the heroes— 
French and American—of the war of Independence, and the 
speeches were full of the friendly feeling which exists between 
America and France. 








FACT AND RUMOR. 


—The net profits of the Bank of England are $135,000 a 
week, or about $22,500 a day. 

—Canadian-born residents of Boston have formed an asso- 
ciation to work for the annexation of Canada to the United 
States. 

—There are yet 1 000 Ind‘ane in the everglades of Florida. 
They have become civilized but they speak their own lan- 
guage. 

—'‘he newspapers say that during 188i all the mines in the 
State of Nevada yielded about $4,500,000 lees than enough to 
pay the cost of operating them. 

The regular army of the United States was decreased ten 
per cent. last week. Two soldiers deserted from Fort Srell- 
ing. Where is General Sherman ? 

—Gustave Doré does not carry his art inte his dress. He 
is said to be the worst dressed man in Paris, the scapegoat of 
his tailor, who inflicts upon him all his misfits. 

—*' The height of the human figure is six times the length 
of the feet,” is stated as a scientific fact; but it is emphatic- 
ally denied by Chicago and St. Louis newspapers. 

—Pittsburgh, Pa., and Paterson, N. J., have each more 
one-eyed persons than any other city in the country, The 
iron and steel-workers lose their eyes through injuries re- 
ceived from metal chips. 

—About a thousand million dollars ef our national debt 
have been paid since the warended. France has now nearly 
treble our debt, and Great Britain more than double. Even 
pain has a bigger debt than that which remains of ours. 

—‘‘ Playing upon the violin is claimed by a musical paper 
to cure nervousness.” That depends, probably, upon who 
has the nervousness. We know a nervous man who lived 
two months next door to an industrious practicing amateur, 
and he was not cured. 

—The question has arisen at St. Thomas, Canada, whether 
aman who rents a pew at church can use it for a sleeping 
apartment during the hours of service. The courts decide 
that a pew is like a berth in a sleeping-car, and aman can 
sleep in it or sit up and listen to the sermon. 

—It is said thatamong the papers of the late E. W. Stough- 
ton was found an autograph letter of George Washington 
taking strong grounds against slavery in this country, and 
expressing a fervent hope that it would soon be blotted out. 
With it were other original and unpublished letters of Wash- 
ington. 

—Edward A. Freeman, the historian, who is now lecturing 
in this country, is describéd as looking like a typical 
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Saxon. He is short, stout, and heavily bearded ; his eyes 
are shrewd and his manner often abrupt and independent to 
the last degree. His delivery as a speaker is said to bu 
tedious. 

—A lecturer was once in a dilemma which he will probably 
never forget. While talking about art, he ventured the 
assertion, ‘‘ Artcan neverimprove nature.” Atthat moment 
some one in the audience cried out in a gruff voice, ‘Can't 
he? Well, then, how do you think you would look without 
your wig ?” 

—There is in Roumania a valley, known as the Kezanlik, 
entirely given up to rose culture. During the flowering 
season it is from the top of the hills on either side one mass 
So saturated is the air with the perfume that it 
clings to the hair and the clothes, and the scent remains for 
days on the Jatter. 

—Mr. e W. Childs,the owner of the ‘' Philadelphia 
a prompt man. 
ses au extraordinary collection of rare and costly clocks, 
$10,000 being the cost of those in his office and twice as 
much more being invested in others of various sorts in his 
town and country residences. 

—The Vesuvius Railway having been successfully accom- 


Georg 


He posses- 


| plished it is now proposed to make the ascent to the crater 


of Mt. tna, in Sicily, equally easy by a similar plan. 
company has been form 
project. 


A 
ed at Palermo for carrying out this 
The railway will reach almost to the summit of 
the mountain, whence a fine view may be had of Bicily, 
Malta and a portion of the southern end ef the Italian pen - 
insula 

The fact that New York has only one acre in public 
parks to every 1,571 inhabitants while Chicago has one acre 
to every 252, Philadelphia one to every 282, and San Fran- 
cisco one to every 198 inhabitants, has set some of our cit- 
izens to thinking. They have formed **The New York Park 
Association,”’ and propose to see New York's lack in this 
rectified. We give the movement our heartiest 


good wishes. 


respect 


—‘* Spuyten Duyvil Creek,” the scene of the late terrible 
railway accident, obtained its name, it is said, from an ex- 
clamation of impetuous Anthony Van Corlear, the messenger 
and trumpeter of many of the Dutch Governors of New York, 
who was drowned in the creek while attempting to swim 





it. He was warned before his rash act that he could not 
swi.a across, but he replied that he would ‘in spite of the 
devil.””. Hence the name Spuyten Dayvil. 


—Sixty Harvard students attended Oscar Wilde’s lecture 
in Boston last week, arrayed in wsthetic costumes consisting 
of dress-coats, kuee-breeches and extravagant green ties. 
They wore lilies in their button-holes and carried sun- 
flowers in their hands. The whole audience showed 
their estimation of Mr. Wilde by ridiculously vociferous ap- 
plause, and he will probably leave America with an unpleas. 
ant idea of Boston culture. 

—A peanut eater made so much noise crunching his favor- 
ite edibles at a Remenyi concert in Scranton, receatly, that 
the great virtuoso stopped playing and gave vent to his in- 
dignation as follows: ‘‘LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. I now 
make me alittle speech. That peanuts cater annoy me very 
wuch, and I think he enjoy himself so much as nobody in 
the house. When he get through with his peanut solol go 
The epeech was loudly applauded, and the peanut 


| crackling ceased. 


Free libraries, a London paper says, have had an adverse 
effect upon the sale of standard books in England. Before 
their establishment, a town wonld buy a considerable num- 
ber of any important work, of which half a dozen copies 
will suffice for 20,000 people under the library system. 
Aecording to every known principle of protection, this 
ought to start New York publishers at work in opposition to 
Happily, however, that kind of 
protection does not influence everybody's motives. 

—The fact that kaleidoscopes are more than mere toys will 
be a surprise to many people. But they are sold here in New 
York by opticians at a high price and made with expensive 
These expensive ones are used in all sorts of indus- 
trial drawing and designing. Architects sometimes take de- 
eigns from them for architectural ornaments, and carpet- 
designers also employ them. The center-pieces made of 
plaster-of-Paris for ceilings are'so designed. But the greatest 
use of the kaleidoscope is said to be in the manufacture of 
round stained glass windows. 

The Ladies’ University ut St. Petersburg has a physical 
laboratory with 130 students, a chemical laboratory with 60 
students, and a physiological laboratory with 10° students. 
The botanical cabinet has twenty microscopes, and the 
treasury contained on Jan. 1st 29,100 roubles. The whole in- 
stitution is maintained by private contributions and by en- 
trauce fees of $25 per year, the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion allowing only $1,500 per year. The lectures are delivered 
by professors of the St. Petersburg University, and since last 
year the programme has been rendered quite equal to that 
of the male university ; a special mathematical faculty was 
recently opened. The number of students at this Free 
Ladies’ University is 980, ard 42 assistants. 

—Last Friday was the anniversary of Mendelssohn’s birth- 
day, and the following item, which is going the rounds o 
‘When he visited England the 
Queen and Prince Consort were so delig':ted with him that 
he was invited to Windsor and gave a private concert before 
her Majesty. The Queen sat beside him while at her request 
he played one of his Lieder, and when it was concluded eaid 
to him that, in return for the great pleasure he had given 
her, she would like him to ask a favor of her. Mendelssohn 
immediately replied that he should like to see the royal chil- 
dren in the nursery, and the Queen herself conducted him to 
the part of the castle set aside for the children, chatting to 
him in German about the homely little details of child-life. 
The great musician afterwards said that this episode was a 
greater satisfaction to him than all the praise and honor 
bestowed upon his genius.” 
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Hlymouth Pulpit. 


SerRMon By Henry Warp BREOHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


WE come forth, our Father, out of the night into the day, out of 
darkness into light, out of the trouble of this world into the peace 
of thy sanctuary, out of all disturbing cares and trom underneath 
burdens into that rest which thou givest to thy people—that peace 
which passeth all understanding. If there be those with whom the 
world has so wrestled that in weariness they cannot lift themselves 
ap, God be gracious to them this morning. If there be those whose 
sorrows bend them down, and they lie as flowers beaten with the 
rain upon the very earth that gave them life, God be gracious to 
them, and set thy bow of promise on the storm that hath beaten 
them, that they may see hope in trouble. If there be those who are 
conscious this morning that they have wandered so far away from 
spiritual things that all seems cheerless and cold in the heavenly 
directions, send summer upon them, and bring them forth out of 
the winter of unbelief, and out of the mist and chill into the warm 
life of conscious love and sonship in God. Behold, Lord, how we 
struggle, how masterful are the temptations, and how feeble, too 
often, is the courage, and how great is the armor which we must 
needs carry to resist the assaults of the devil, and how in the great- 
ness of the way we are beaten down often. Have compassion upon 
us, O thou ascended One, in the memory of thine own weakness. 
Have compassion upon those who are overmastered by the trouble 
of poverty, thou that hadst not where to lay thy head. tlave com- 
passion upon all those against whom the courses in this life do run, 
thou that didst suffer contumely and contempt of men. Draw near 
to those that are cut uff from succor and sympathy, and that dwell 
in loneliness of heart, thou that often wert alone thyself; and as thou 
didst need comforting in al! the way of thy ministry, and in the 
fierce struggles of Gethsemane, and didst cry aloud, O hear the cry 
of those who cannot even speak aloud, but whose hearts long for 
thy release. Go unto them, thou God of all grace and mercy, to 
arouse those that are slumbering, to give hope to those who are 
desponding, to give life to those that are dead. And we beseech of 
thee especially that thou wilt gird up with fresh courage and hope 
the loins of those that are embarked in the way of the Lord and in 
the service of God, that their faith may never fail and that they may 
never grow weary of well-doing. May every one of us remember 
that we are not our own; that we are bought with a price—the 
precious blood of Christ. May we remember the way of the cove- 
nant, the promises that we have made. May we remember 
the mercies that have thrown their light upon our path in the 
days gone by. May we renew our hearts with sympathy for our 
fellow men, and be more patient and more amiable, and rejoice 
even to suffer for Christ’s sake. May we wear humility as a gar- 
ment, may we be clothed therewith, that we may be on the side of 
God’s remembrance and of God’s power. 

Grant thy blessing to rest, we pray thee, upon this nation. Bless 
the President of the United States, and those who are joined with 
him in authority; the Congress assembled; all legislatures; all 
courts and magistrates ; all people that are diffusing knowledge ; and 
all the citizens of this great land. And we include in our petition 
those that live upon our borders, on the north, yea, and all those 
everywhere that are of the family of men. 

We pray that thou wilt remember thy promises which have com- 
forted the ages gone by, that they may not go into eclipse, that still 
they may guide us, and still inspire our endeavors, until knowledge 
shall prevail in all the earth, until men shall rise from barbarism 
into civilization, uvtil unfaith or barbaric faith shall perish in the 
divine love, and the whole earth shall be filled with thy glory. 

And to the Father, the Son and the Spirit shall be praises ever- 
more. Amen. 


SERMON. 
THE WITNESS OF THE SPIRIT.* 


“The Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit that we are the 

children of God.”—Rom. viii., 16. 
HE witness of the Spirit has become almost a by- 
word, or cant phrase, in religious experience in 
many directions. The facts and phenomena of life, 
both as they are stated in the Old Testament and in 
the New, almost never deal with underlying causes. 
There is where theology comes in, if at all. 

Now, all theology is a science of mind applied, and 
the theologies of successive ages have been an attempt 
to give a solution upon natural principles of phenom- 
ena or facts according to the best light that they had 
in that time ; and it may be said, comprehensively, of 
the long travail of theology, that, in the age in which 
the different theories and doctrines sprang up they 
were needed, and were remedial, but not necessarily 
correct—for the last thing that seems likely to be un- 
locked and unfolded is the subtle operation of those 
laws which the mind acts upon. Remote, subtle, and 
quite other and unlike those natural physical laws 
which respect scientific facts in general, the whole 
scie-.ce of the operation of the divine mind upon the 
human mind is one yet to be divulged; but there are 
@ gicat many things that we may know. We may free 
propositions negative from such and such and such in- 
ferences or imputations ; and it is not a little that we 
do when we take the things that are not true off from 
the center of investigation. As quarrying the marble 
is not forming the statue, and yet, nevertheless, is in- 
dispensable to the statue, so, freeing doctrines or 
truths from super-imposed statements that are not 
true may not be itself an exposition of the truth, but 
is near to it and prepares the way for it. 

T :e doctrine of the witness of God’s spirit has been 
ra).ed hitherto as being largely supernatural; and if 
you use the term supernatural as meaning merely those 
natural laws which are superior to physical matter, 
then I admit it; but if you mean by supernatural an 
operition of the divine mind that sets aside all law, 
then I doubt it. In this passage, it is true, it is taught 


* Sompay Morne, January 15, 1882. Lesson: 1 John iv. 
Hymne (Plymouth Collection): Nos. 981, 1020, 905. Reported ex- 
ressly for The Vnristiin Union by T. J. Ellinwood. 





that there are times when God, by the mere force of 
his own will, injects himself in the form of a fixed 
belief, in the form of a consciousness transferred from 
his mind to ours. Is there thus, by a direct impulse of 
the divine will, created in us, aside from the natural 
operation of our minds, a certain particular condition ? 
If there be, it is not this passage that teaches it. The 
context will show exactly what are the steps that lead 
to this declaration. 

“If the Spirit of him that raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in 
you, he that raised up Christ from the dead shall also quicken your 
mortal bodies by his Spirit that dwelleth in you. Therefore, breth- 
ren, we are debtors, not to the flesh, to live after the flesh.” 

Now, what is ‘‘the flesh,” in Paul’s writing? It 
means the passions and the appetites. That part of 
the mind whose business it is to nourish and direct the 
physical forces of our animal body—this is ‘‘the flesh” 
beyond all controversy, I think; and the declaration 
is, Ye are, in Christ Jesus, not to live in the knowledge 
of bodily, fleshly appetites and passions, committing 
drunkenness and gluttonies and intemperance and 
licentiousness, and all that belongs to mere sensuous 
pleasure. If you give yourself over to these you have 
no consciousness of God. If ye live for the flesh, ye 
shall die spiritually; but if ye, through the Spirit, do 
mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall live—and life 
here consists in the upper part of aman. It is reason 
and moral sensibility. No man has life who has not 
that; and when a man so neglects it that it no longer 
acts, he is said to die—as he does to his higher man- 
hood; ‘‘ For as many as are led by the Spirit of God, 
they are the sons of God”—men who are led by the 
divine example aad influence, and are in harmony with 
the leading of God. 

“For ye have not received the spirit of bondage again to fear; 
but ye have received the Spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, 
Father. The Spirit itself beareth witness with cnrspirit that we are 
the children of God.” 

That is to say, when men have so put down the 
purely animal and passional nature as that their 
reason and moral sense are continually in the ascend- 
ency, then they have risen to an altitude where their 
mind so works with the divine mind as that they know 
that they are in agreement and at peace with God. 

It is not the doctrine that there is injected in a man, 
without causation, and interrupting the flow of natura] 
law, a result, but simply that if a man lives in such a 
part of his nature, and so high, he will flow into the 
current where God’s nature is flowing perpetually 
with divine influence, and will receive the knowledge 
of that fact. We are sons; namely, we are like God 
asason is like a father: not simply physically like 
him, but at union with him by affection ; by identity, 
as it were, of life; loving the same things and seeking 
the same things that he does. We are one with him. 
There is a love bond, and we have evidence that our 
life and intent are toward love-obedience. A child 
knows whether he is in the spirit of a child or not. 
If he is consciously disobedient, and has set up his 
own will to do evil things, and suspects that the father 
knows it, he experiences alienation; and stands off, and 
evades, and hides often. You are all familiar with 
that phenomenon. I suppose there may be a great 
many perfect Sunday-school boys, but they never 
grow up to be men; for every man knows what are 
the experiences of conscious disobedience, and of un- 
welcomeness, therefore, with the father. Onthe other 
hand, when we are conscious that we have acted in 
such a way that our fathers are proud of us (and I 
think that sometimes this has been the case with every 
one of us), we go into their presence with joy, and 
have a sense of the blessed reality of love and confi- 
dence between us as sons and them as fathers; and 
that is what I understand to be the teaching here— 
that there are ways in which we come into that union 
with God which is founded in love and trust on him, 
and are conscious of it. It does not imply that men 
should be perfect in order to come to this any more 
than that imperfect obedience in the child extinguishes 
in the father the feeling of love. That is to say, a 
man may do right but may do it imperfectly. A child 
may work for a lesson and may not be able to recite 
it. A boy in school may continually strive to be 
obedient, meaning to be so, but may be tickled by 
another boy and may laugh out loud against the rules. 
Everywhere we see right-mindedness overcume by 
temptation or by some other impulse in the child; 
but that does not alter the relation of an obedient pupil 
to ateacher nor of a kind neighbor to a kind neighbor. 

So, men may be conscious of sinfulness, conscious 
of unrestrained pride, conscious of selfishness here and 
there, conscious of defeat rather than victory; but, at 
the same time, they may have the testimony of their 
own conscience, ‘We are striving, it is our desire 
and our purpose, to live along the line of God’s wish;” 
and if there is that consciousness, then men may have 
the witness of the spirit that they are God’s; not that 
they are perfect, but that they are of God. If God 
gave to men the witness of their acceptance only on 
the ground of their perfectness, nota living soul in the 
past, now or hereafter, would, could or should have 





any testimony of the spirit that they were the sons of 
God. It does not lie in the organic idea of human life 
to be perfect. The organic law of the realm of man- 
kind is, beginning with the lowest possible stage of 
imperfection, and unfolding gradually, and working up 
to the final condition, far beyond the horizon here, of 
perfectness; of which we have not even a dream, I take 
it, in this life. 

It is, then, a conviction of our moral oneness, our 
sympathy with God, our heirship, or the right of ex- 
pecting his favor, perfection and salvation. 

In view of this explanation, I remark, first, that the 
witness of God’s spirit is not something aside from 
the law of the mind, but it is strictly conformable to 
it, in so far as we can come to any understanding of it. 

I read the context, which showed you that the sub- 
jugation of disturbing passions was the ground and 
condition of this witness. If we do not live after the 
flesh, if we do not give ourselves up to the power, the 
domination, of special appetites and passions, includ- 
ing pride and selfishness, if, on the other hand, we 
are led by the Spirit (for if any man have not the Spirit 
of Christ he is none of his; that is, he has not the 
Spirit of God, because God is love)—these are the 
testimonies; and they might be multiplied and un- 
folded indefinitely. 

Any man, therefore, who lives in the clarity of a 
refined, spiritual, moral and reasonable mind, may 
have the consciousness of acceptance with God; but 
he who lives to the flesh, or down below all this 
spiritual consciousness, cannot have it. 

Now, the subjugation of disturbing passions leaves 
the mind clear not on the subject of religion alone, 
but univetsally. It is a condition of clarity in every- 
thing. We may lead ourselves up to the stand.point 
of the context by the analogies which are familiar to 
us. y knows that surfeits indispose the 
mind tur wil secular occupations. Drunkness, dissi- 
pations of every kind that drain the nervous force, or 
that consume the organic force of the body, are un- 
favorable to the operation of the reason and of the 
affections, and more unfavorable to the action of the 
mind in ordinary affairs than even in spiritual matters. 

There are things which no doubt injure the finer 
perceptions of the mind. Genius itself is obliged to 
rule and temper the body, or the conditions of genius 
will fail. The painter cannot always paint: the skill 
will not always come to him. The writer cannot 
always write: there is a dull back-hanging weight 
such that thoughts will not come to him. The poet 
and the orator know that they do not always have the 
full operation of the nobler part of their mind as they 
do on those glorious days that have no sun-setting, 
that are all clear, whose very clouds are, as it were, 
royal thrones, and whose forms march with majestic, 
sublime meaning through the heavens. All men 
know that there are those days, and that they depend 
upon the nice balance of the forces in the system. If 
a man has genius—that is to say, the power of auto- 
matic action; if there is that spring in his mind by 
which it does not require stimulus from without, but 
has its development from within, then he has genius, 
either in little or in whole; and every man of any 
experience in the higher realm of thought knows very 
well tbat in order to have it the body must be sub- 
dued. Paul says, in Romans, ‘If you sacrifice the 
flesh, if you put down the flesh, you will rise into a 
consciousness that you are the sons of God.” You are 
led by the Spirit up into that. It is strictly in accord- 
ance with all other experiences below it. 

If, then, the visionary perceptions of mind and 
reason depend—and we all recognize it—upon natural 
law, why not these moral and spiritual perceptions or 
experiences which are in strict analogy with them? 
They do depend upon natural law. If they did not 
there would be no ground for instruction. Some peo- 
ple believe in them, and they think that they get them 
by praying forthem. They think that, persuaded by 
their importunity, God will by and by draw the golden 
bow and send the silver arrow, and that it will smite them. 

Well, as prayer and reading are oftentimes accom- 
panied by retirement and retreat from disturbing in- 
fluences, so they do bring a man into that state of 
mind; but it is the fact that prayer requires a wise 
adaptation to natural laws that does it—not importu- 
nity. It is oftentimes stated that this is the whole 
force of prayer. The only question and query is, 
Does prayer receive ananswer? I do not care whether 
it is done by the direct impact of the divine will or 
not: are prayers answered? That is the main thing. 
‘*Blessed are the pure in heart,” saith the Word. 
‘*They shall see God.” A man who rises up into this 
state in which the heart lies as a translucent lake un- 
disturbed by mavufacturing industries, high in the 
mountains, with only the heavens above it, where it 
shall see stars and sunlight, being a mirror of the 
heaven that is above, and hiding all that is beneath— 
blessed is he. ‘Blessed are the pure in heart (they 
that have risen so high that purity is really dominant 
in their experience); they shall see God,” 
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We are subject to these conditions not alone in the 
higher spiritual realm: we are conscious of being 
subject to them in every other realm. There are days 
on which you go forth when moist spring fills the air, 
when the birds have sent forward their forerunners, 
when little pilgrims have escaped from under the 
snow and are beginning to prophesy, when the blue 
heaven above is deep above your head, and when the 
whole earth is fragrant with the strange and bewitch- 
ing odor of coming spring and summer. There are 
times in which a man scarcely knows himself, and 
though he walks upon the earth is above it immeas- 
urably. There afe hours in which we think of houses, 
lands and possessions, and they are poverty stricken 
in our imagination, while the joy of the universe is 
all ours. All is beauty in the heaven and upon the 
earth, all sounds are melodious, all scenes are beauti- 
ful, and our whole being is filled and overflowed, and 
tears take the place of utterance, or are the words 
that we have. And yet, you may go into that same 
place within a day or two, and to you there is noth- 
ing in the heaven, there is nothing in the wood, and 
there is nothing in the field, because all our sensibil- 
ity is gone. You cannot reproduce it. You are con- 
scious of that fact; and you are perfectly conscious, 
when you analyze it, that the result is the difference 
between afresh, balanced and vital nervous system, 
and one drained or wearied with excessive enjoyment. 

AsI spent a Sabbath in the house where Shake- 
speare was born I saw visions that I think he would 
have been glad to see; and that he would have had 
power to’give them form and dramatic representation— 
which I have not; and yet when, afterward, the eye 
Was overspent with excess of sensibility, the whole 
was disillusioned; and there was nothing there but 
an old timbered house and a low-browed ceiling. 
‘‘Shakespeare was born there; but what of that? 
Everybody has to be born somewhere.” That was all 
I got out of it. When I was in the higher realm of 
intellectual and artistic consciousness spirits walked 
on every side, the air itself was an inspiration, the 
scene was a history, and no drama could be compared 
to it; the day, the church and the house awakened 
memories as nothing else could; but afterwards they 
were turned bottomside up, and emptied into the dirt. 

Now, I can understand, and everybody can under- 
stand, that excessive enjoyment empties the mind for 
the time being, just as excessive labor empties the 
body for the time being, of all ordinary capacity ; and 
that, if we go to sleep, that capacity is restored. But 
when it is a question of the witness of the Spirit, 
Christian men come to that state in which there is to 
them no heaven and no God; and they say that God 
has hidden his face; say that the devil has overcome 
them with temptation; and having already come to 
this state of insensibility by excessive enjoyment, they 
add fresh endeavor, and run away to pray, to beg, 
and to lament and weep over their lost and helpless 
condition. If they had a better understanding of 
their state when God hid his face from them they 
would hide their face under the bedclothes. I mean 
that to men who are trying to live morally and spirit- 
ually right the hiding of God’s face and the tempta- 
tions of the devil are mere illusions in regard to the 
familiar laws of mental economy. The revival in 
which they have been engaged, for instance, has 
taken every drop of sensibility out of them, because 
the excitement to which they have been subjected has 
been so excessive. They do not generate vitality 
rapidly, their strength is soon exhausted, and they go 
into a state of temptation, as they say. Temptation! 
There is no temptation about it. When a man is 
suffering for want of food we call it hunger, and we 
feed him. Whena man is falling off over his work, 
and seeing things double or not at all, we do not say, 
‘‘You are tempted.” We say, ‘‘ You need sleep; that 
is the trouble with you.” There are multitudes of 
persons who have experiences that are negative or 
against their striving, and that become painful. What 
they want is simply rest. If they will let themselves 
alone that will come back to them which has been 
exhausted either in labor or enjoyment; but oh, they 
are so afraid of grieving God’s Spirit ! 

The teaching here is not, Iremark secondly, that 
there is an injection from God of a state of feeling and 
of belief: itis simply the teaching that when we are 
free from fleshly conditions, and when we rise by a 
natural impulse toward a higher level, we are con- 
sciously in sympathy with the flow, with the move- 
ment of the divine mind, and we receive an intensi- 
fication of our ‘own conviction. I do not think that 
God ever produces a thought or a feeling in a man ex- 
cept by stirring the mind up to have that thought or 
that feeling. Every single consciousness that goes 
out from us is one that is natural according to the laws 
of the human mind; but the stimulus for that may be 
one thing or another. The human mind is stimulated 
by tea, by coffee, by wine, by opium, by a thousand 
external agents; it is stimulated by company, by song, 
by social incidents; but nobody ever supposes thgt 





| 
the result of external stimulus is that the mind does | 


not produce given impressions of itsclf, and that these 
impressions come out of that stimulus. Itis said, by 
a figure of speech, that when we stimulate the nervous 
system the nerve fibers vibrate ; but nobody supposes 
that the vibration—the thought or the feeling—comes 
out of the stimulating cup. 

In other words, all the way up till we come to the 
spiritual element, men believe that the human mind 
is susceptible of stimulation. My belief is that when 
we rise into a certain moral atmosphere there is a form 
of stimulation that issues directly from the presence of 
God, or from some constitution of which I know 
nothing now. We come directly under the influence 
of the divine mind, but that influence only wakes up a 
competency in us to do things which otherwise we 
could not do. It is not a substitution ad extra; itis a 
working in us to will and to do. 

The experiences of men on this subject are worthy 
of some sober consideration. There isin different men 
a difference of adaptation, by reason of temperament 
and structure, to moral experiences. I believe in 
moral genius just as much as in artistic genius. Some 
men are born by nature, by temperament, to be better 
arithmeticians than others. Some men are born to 
music far more than others. Some men are born to 
philosophical ideas a great deal more than others. 
Some men are born to poetry as others are not. We 
see with the allotment of gifts a diversity of gifts; but 
it has always seemed as if the working of the Spirit in 
the heart was so sacred that men did not dare to apply 
the well-known maxims of mental philosophy to it. I 
hold that some men are born with gifts of prayer, 
and with an appetite or desire for it as well. Some 
men are born with the gift of conceiving spiritual 

hings to a transcendently greater degree than others. 
Some men are born with a genius of moral ideas, rich, 
ripe, royal, that is denied to other men. 

So the gift of the witness of the Spirit, the conscious- 
ness of intimacy, endearment, fellowship, walking 
with God, differs with different people; and a man 
might just as well be under condemnation because he 
cannot cipher as well as another man over the way; a 
man might just as well measure himself mathematic- 
ally with Isaac Newton, and think himself wicked 
because he was not any where near up to him, as to 
measure himself upon another man’s experience ; as to 
test the reality in the sphere where his mind is cast by 
the experience of some other man of a wholly different 
organism and education, and under different circum- 
stances. 

Yet there are a great many persons who do not take 
into consideration the fact that, owing to the make-up 
of their own nature, they are not to have the fullness 
and the glory of this consciousness as other people 
have it. Then, on the other hand, people who have it 
in amplitude, whether disclosed early or late, are very 
apt through ignorance to be despotic over others. 
They have this clear perception of God; _ they live in 
it; they rejoice in it by night and by day; it is their 
waking vision and their nightly dream; and they 
measure everybody by themselves, and keep every- 
body distressed in that way. 

There sat here last Sunday a man eight feet high. Lf 
he were to walk in the street and declare that no man 
was a man unless he was eight feet high, he would not 
be any more guilty of an absurd judgment than people 
are who suppose that a man is not a Christian be- 
cause he does not have that peculiar kind of experi- 
ence which belongs to them. 

Men are hindered in their strife after this conscious- 
ness because they have the impression that it is a gift 
of God, and that they must wait for it. <A scientist 
once thought that he could by an explosion of artillery 
and other things compel the heavens to rain; and there 
were many facts which seemed to indicate that some- 
how such a thing might be possible; but ordinary men 
are quite satisfied that in a time of drought like that of 
last summer they might fire off their guns all day long, 
and not adrop of rain would fall. They think that 
they have got to wait until the clouds are ready to send 
it down. And a great many people think, in respect 
to these higher experiences, ‘‘There is no use in my 
exploding prayers. I might address a thousand peti- 
tions to God, and yet I should have to await his time be- 
fore receiving an answer. But that, on the other side, 
is preposterous ; for all these qualities are educable. 
Not in the same degree of power, but in degree accord- 
ing to their constitution, menare creatures of education 
and development by the adaptation of means to ends. 

Men are hindered, then, from rising into this experience, 
first, by indifference, just as men are hindered from rising 
into that which is one of the most transcendent of joys, and 
one that is the very least known—namely, the joy of perfect 
health. Toa man who is well, who has a balanced system, 
whose blood is sweet and pure,who has not wasted his vitality 
in any direction—to such a man there is a nameless, inde- 
scribable sense of life which mounts as high almost as any 
conscious joy that one ever knows. But persons do not 
generally know anything about such an experience. Men do 
not try for it. They will not limit their labor. They will 





not take a proper amount ef sicep. They will not eat re 
spectably. There are very few persons in the midst of the 
complexities of city life who know what the bodily ecstasy 
is of living simply and purely. Yet, this a gift of Gol to 
those who are willing to’ seekjit, and to employ the proper 
means of getting it. It is the same indifference, or the same 
unwillingness to take the trouble of adapting means to ends, 
that keeps thousands and thousands of persons from ascend- 
ing into that chamber of experience where God smiles and 
breathes perfume upon us, and rejoices over us even as & 
bridegroom rejoices over his bride. Then the exhaustion of 
the nerve-force by worldly affections often throws a twilight 
on all things. Men are iucapacitated for this experience by 
excessive and unremitting labor. Sunday is a day of recu- 
peration to no others so much as to those who labor exces- 
sively all through the week. Exquisite enjoyment also ran- 
sacks the nervous system. 

Nothing does this more than the intense suffering which 
accompanies watching in sickness or mourning 
ment. One of the first symptoms of reaction that I have ob- 
served where the stroke of death has resounded upon the 
heart that is sensitive like a harp in every etring, and where 
the preceding sickness has been long-continucd, has been 
that the person had no feeling. How many mothers have J 
heard reproach themselves for a want of feeling when the 
child vas dead and buried, saying, *‘ While it was alive I 
felt for it, but now that it is dead Ido not care.” As on a 
slippery rail the wheel slides, aud makes fifty revolutions 
where there should be but one, so oftentimes it is with the 
mind, which is set to buzzing and is thrown into confusion. 
I speak to those who know what I mean: Ia such a congre- 
gation as this there are huadreds who know what that infi- 
delity is which follows excessive grief. When God has done 
that which touches us to the very quick, to the very founda- 
tion, how the old traditions slip from under us! how all 
mere hereditary conceptions fly away from us! and how 
we reach out for something to believe in our soul, and cannot 
find it, and fall back in despair, by and by, after a season 
of rest, to realize the truth of the declaration, ‘‘Now 
no affliction for the present seemeth to be joyous, but griev- 
ous: but, afterwards (blessed word, afterwards) it worketh 
the peaceable fruit of righteousness unto them that are 
exercised thereby.” 

Then, there is a constitution of mind which must be med- 
ically treated. There is a vein of melancholy, of hypochon- 
dria, which runs through some persons, so that, so far as 
that is eoncerned, they may be said to have a strain of in- 
sanity running through them. Real things are not real, and 
unreal things are real, to men of a certain temperament 
and they are often in states of profound suffering without 
any cause whatever except that they are in a morbid state 
themselves. Such persons feed themselves on the bad mental 
philosophy of David's Psalms—for I think that David's 
Psalms have as bad a mental philosophy as ever there was in 
the world. David never could have written some of his psalms 
if he had lived in our day, and if he had believed what I believe. 

Men, on the other hand, are often fanatical, and suppose 
themselves to be inspired of God, and to be in possession of 
wonderful privileges, when they are simply under the in- 
fluence of excessive conceit. It does not follow because a 
man says, “I walk with God,” that he does walk with God. 
A man’s consciousness is nota true consciousness necessarily. 

Are we not left all afloat then? No, no! ‘Try the spirite, 
whether they be of God,’ says St. John. ‘By their fruits 
shall ye know them,” says Christ. ‘The fruit of the Spirit 
is love, joy, peace,” saith the Apostle. Now, if a man’s 
states of high exaltation are the result of the line of the 
development of these truths, then he may test them. If a 
man wallows in licentiousness, if he isa scoundrel, a thief, a 
cheat, a blackguard, or a bully, and he says *‘God has in- 
spired me,” I have no doubt that he is inspired, but I am 
certain that the devil inspired him. This fanaticism is 
founded on misunderstanding of the law of mental economy, 
not only, but also of the declaration of God’s Word. Where 
a man isliving a heavenly life, in the Spirit of God, in the 
suppression of everything that is base, coarse, animal, and 
he then finds himself borne on angel’s wings through sweet 
realms of blessed experience, there can be no doubt, no 
question, as to his walking with God; but where a man’s life is 
vulgar, where he is a brute and an animal, he never is an angel. 

It is the privilege of every one of us, according to the 
measure of our constitutions, to walk with God, to be 
conscious of his presence at home and abroad, by night and 
by day; and though we are conscious that we are not living 
as high as we ought, that consciousness does not destroy the 
peace that comes from the reflection, ‘‘I am a son of God.” 
We can still say, ‘‘ Though I am often disobedient, though I 
am imperfect, nevertheless God is my witness that the desire 
above every other desire of my life is to be conformed to the 
will of God; and that I strive for it as a scholar strives to 
attain his lesson, or as a racer strives for the mastery. |] 
know I come far short of my duty; that is my grief; but I 
know also that I am a eon of God, that he loves me, and that 
he will never leave me nor forsake me; so that I may say, 
‘The Lord is my helper, and I will not fear what man shall 
do unto me.’” He who has this simple childlike trust in 
God's love to him has a castle that is impregnable. He is in 
that pavilion where he will be hid until the storm be over- 
past. Though this is the least frequent experience it is the 
simplest, the easiest to attain and the most blessed. 

How low we are living yet! How far we are from our 
portion of our Father's table! We are starving our souls 
and our lives, we are invalidating our best purposes, because 
we do not get hol! of God. We do not dwell in him, nor 
have any consciousness that he is dwelling in us. 

Brethren, go up some steps higher. Begin with the begin- 
ning of the year to live in a higher realm, and to bring forth 
the fruit of a more glorious experience, and God will help 
you—he is helping you. and will help you to the end; and 
he will clasp you in the ineffable joy of the heavenly land as 
a father clasps his returning son. 


in bereave- 
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The Spectator, 


SOME BATTLE SCENES.! 


The Spectator has been lately been living over the 
campaigns of the Civil War. It isa pleasant occupa- 
tion to sit down of a winter’s evening, in dressing 
gown and slippers, before the open coal tire, with your 
wife at your side, your children quietly sleeping in 
bed, no one to molest or make you afraid, and thus 
equipped run the batteries at Vicksburg, or turn the 
defeat into a victory at Shiloh, or march with General 
Sherman to the sea, or sit with General Grant and his 
staff about the camp fires in the Wilderness, or ride by 
Sheridan’s side down the Valley of the Shenandoah. 
And this is not only pleasant, it is also profitable cam- 
paigning. For time rushes on in a rapid rurrent; and 
the Battles of the Wilderness and the surrender of Gen- 
eral Lee are already swept away into adim past. Out of 
this story of great achievement which Gencral Badeau 
has so capitally told the Spectator marked a page here 
and there to read aloud in the great family circle which 
The Christian Union opens to him. Oune is reminded 
of asimilar story on record of Napoleon the Great, 
by the following 

CHARACTERISTIC INCIDENT. 

The ground was covered with blood and shells, and here and there 
a dying rebel looked up vacantly at his captors; while from a work 
not many hundred yards away the enemy was throwing shells 
directly inside the parapet. Grant stepped upon the banquette, and 
got a nearer view of the defenses of Richmond than he had at any 
time before been able to obtain. The whole line could be seen 
through the smoke, in reverse, for miles; and on the left, the spires 
of the rebel capital. He determined at once to push forward both 
wings of Butler’s army, and seated bimself on the ground, with his 
back to the parapet, to write the order. While he wrote a shell 
burst directly over his head, and instinctively every one around him 
stooped to avoid the fragments. Grant did not look up, his hand 
was unshaken, and he went on writing his order as calmly as if he 
had been in camp. 

The Spectator had shared the common opinion of 
the imperturbable and unsocial character of the greatest 
captain of the present generation; it is pleasant to 
have it corrected, and to know that when this silent 
man is with personal companions and friends he shows 
those qualities which kindle devoted love as well as 
win admiration : 

GENERAL GRANT IN CAMP. 





The Chief and his personal staff always messed together, and 
their plain table was shared by ail the illustrious visitors whom duty 
or curiosity or interest brought to the headquarters of thearmy. A 
rude log cabin formed the dining-room, and a long deal table re- 
ceived the fare, never garnished with wine or spirits of any kind; 
coffee and tea at breakfast and supper, with water for the mid-day 
dinners, were the only drinks offered at these simple soldiers’ 
meals, 

When night came, all the officers on duty at the headquarters were 
accustomed to gather round the great camp fire, andthe circle often 
mumbered twenty or even thirty soldiers. Grant always joined it, 
with his cigar, and from six or seven o'clock till midnight conversa- 
tion was the sole amusement. The military situation in every 
quarter of the country was of course the absorbing theme; the 
latest news from Sheridan or Sherman, the condition of affairs in- 
side of Richmond, the strength of the rebel armies, the exhaustion 
ofthe South, the information extracted from recent prisoners, or 
spies, or from the rebel newspapers. . . . As the night wore on 
one and another of the frequenters of the camp fire dropped away, 
and by midnight the circle was winnowed to three or four, of whom 
Grant was always one. The only symptom of anxiety he displayed 
under the tremendous cares imposed upon him was wakefulness. 
He never wanted to go to his camp bed. His immediate aides-de- 
camp discovered this, and as he was willing to sit under the cold, 
clear sky and stars till three or four o’clock, wearing them all out, 
they at last agreed among themselves to wait up with him in turn. 
** He never knew of this, but we often bargained with each other for 
an hour, ortwo of rest. Many of these nights canI remember, 
during that long winter at City Point, when every one was asleep 
but the Commander of the armies and his single officer. . . . It 
was then I learned to know him best and like him most; then I 
understood that he was really of the Homeric type; the sort of a 
man that many in our modern artificial civilization fail to recoguize. 
Because he was not great in the way they thought he ought to be 
they pronounced him not great atall. Because he was quiet, simple, 

droit, und rative of power or feeling, absolutely plain in 
speech and manner and action, they supposed him stolid and dull. 
But the traits which affect nations and parties, if not dilettanti and 
dectrinaries; the directness of purpose and speech, the absolute 
honesty of intention, the simplicity of behaviour, the utter unselfish- 
ness, rising at times into heroic proportions; the freedom from 
vanity; the courage which was never daunted, the determination 
which was never disturbed, the steadiness of nerve that bore him up 
amid carnage and apparent disaster; and above all, the supreme 
self-control that preserved him always calm and unruffled, without 
elation in victory or despondency in adverse fortune—these were 
superadded to a clearness and soundness of judgment almost un- 
rivaled,and a power of lucid and exact expression so absolute that when 
he was in earnest achild could not mistake his meaning ; a broadness 
of intellect that comprehended a continent; a fertility of resource 
in emergencies, displayed in a hundred battles, and a grand power of 
administration that carried on the campaigns in Georgia and on the 
sea-coast, in West and East Virginia, and beyond the Mississippi— 
all at the same time, without confusion, and made each tend to the 
success of every other, Mingled with these was a tender-hearted- 
ness that could not bear the sight of an unnecessary pain; a clem_ 
ency for the vanquished never surpassed, and whici indeed tran- 
scended not only the expectation of the enemy but the wishes of 
many of his own friends; a regard for the feelings of others that 
spared them mortification, so metimes at the risk of his own fame; a 
carelessness of triumph, which led him to leave his conquests before 
he had contemplated them ; a delicacy in conferring benefits, which 
heightened the obligation he sought to lessen; and finally, a devo- 
tion te duty so pure that he was unconscious that it was remarkable. 








1 Military History of Ulysses S. Grant from April, 1861, to April, 
1865, By Adam Badeau, late Military Secretary and Aid-de-Camp to 
the General-in-Chief, In 8 yols. D, Appleton & Co, 


Some of these traits were revealed in the shock of battle, some on 
the tedious march, some in the general intercourse of the camp, but 
not afew became apparent—ail unknown to him who displayed them 
—during the long night-watches of the siege of Petersburg. 

Appomattox Court House will always be a historica] 
point, and the final surrender of General Lee one of? 
the greateventsin Americanhistory. There no better, 
because no more simple and unpretentious picture than 
General Badeau’s of this 

CLOSE OF THE CIVIL WAR. 

The two armies came together in a long valley at the foot of a 

ridge, ard Appomatox was on a knoll between the lines which could 
be seen for miles, The McLean house stood a little apart—a plain 
building with a verandah in front. Grant was met by Lee at the 
threshold. There was a narrow hall and a naked little parlor, con- 
taining a table and two or three chairs. Into this the generals en- 
tered, each at first accompanied only by a single aid-de-camp, but as 
many as twenty national officers shortly followed, among whom 
were Sheridan, Ora, and the members of Grant’s own staff. No 
rebel entered the room but Lee and Colonel Marshall, who was his 
secretary. . . « Lee was tall, large in form, fine in person, 
handsome in feature, grave and dignified in bearing; if anything, a 
little too formal. There was a suggestion of effort in his deport- 
ment ; something that showed that he was determined to die grace- 
fully; ahict of Caesar muflling himself in his mantle. But apart 
from this there was nothing to criticise. Grant, as usual, was simple 
and composed, but with none of the grand air about him. No 
elation was visible in his manner or appearance. His voice was as 
calm as ever, and his eye betrayed no emotion. He spoke and acted 
as plainly as if he were transacting an ordinary matter of business. 
No one would have suspected that he was about to receive the sur- 
render of an army, or that one of the most terrible wars of 
modern times had been brought to a triumphant close by the 
quiet man without a sword who was conversing ealmly, but 
rather grimly, with the elaborate gentleman in gray and gold, 
The conversation at first related to the meeting of the two soldiers 
in earlier years in Mexico, when Grant had been a subaltern and 
Lee a staff officer of Scott. The rebel general, however, soon 
adverted to the object of the interview. ‘1 asked to see you, Gen- 
eral Grant,” he said, “‘to ascertain upon what terms you would 
receive the surrender of my army?” Grant replied that the officers 
and men must become prisoners of war, giving up of course all muni- 
tions, weapons and supplies, but that a parole would be accepted, 
binding them to go to their homes and remain there until ex- 
changed, or released by proper authority. Lee said that he expected 
some such terms as these, and made some other remark not exactly 
relevant. Whereupon Grant inquired: ‘Do I understand, General 
Lee, that you accept these terms?” ‘ Yes,” said Lee; ‘and if you 
will put them into writing I will siga them.” 
While Grant was writing he chanced to look’ up at Lee, who sat 
nearly opposite, and at that moment noticed the glitter of his sword. 
The sight suggested an alteration in the terms, and he inserted the 
provision that officers should be allowed to retain their side-arms, 
horses, and personal property. Lee had accepted Grant’s conditions 
without this stipulation, and doubtless expected to surrender his 
sword. But this humiliation he and his gallant officers were spared. 
When the terms were written out, Grant handed the paper to his 
great antagonist, who put on his spectacles to read them. He was 
evidently touched by their general clemency, and especially by the 
interpolation which saved so much to the feelings of a soldier. He 
said at once that the conditions were magnanimous, and would have 
a very good effect upon his army. 

The formal papers were now signed; a few more words were 
exchanged by the men who had opposed each other so leng ; they 
again shook hands, and Lee went to the porch. The national officers 
followed and saluted him; and the military leader of the rebellion 
mounted his horse and rode off to bis army, he and his soidiers 
prizoners of war. 

As the great rebel entered his own lines the men rushed up in 
crowds to their chief, breaking ranks and struggling to touch his 
hand, Tears streamed down his cheeks as he said: ‘* Men, we have 
fought through the war together. I have done the best I could for 
you.” They raised a few broken cheers for the leader whom they 
had followed in so many a fierce battle and arduous march; and the 
career of the army of Northern Virginia was ended. 

One of the most interesting features of this book is 
its portraits of distinguished generals. Here is a speci- 
men portrait, of 

MAJOR-GENERAL GEORGE H. THOMAS. 

Major-General George H. Thomas, to whom was intrusted the de- 
fense of Tennessee, was one of the great historical figures of the 
war. Older than any of his compeers, one of the few soldiers by 
education who had never left the regular army, a Virginian by birth, 
but of unswerving loyalty, he was ful: of noble qualities. He had 
none of the excitable imagination and fervid passion of Sherman, 
none of the dashing venius or the perryonal magnetism of Sheridan, 
but possessed not a few traits in common with Grant. His judgment 
was sound, his patience untiring, his courage never shaken, his en- 
durance inexhaustible. Like his chief, he was always calm and col- 
lected, and though ordinarily quiet and even gentle, like him he 
could be resolute when necessary, and was then immovable by friend 
orfoe. . . . He was the idol of his men and the personal friend 
of his immediate officers. Unassuming in manner, apparently un- 
ambitious, he never offerded an equal, he never had a rival, he 
never criticised a superior. Yet he could be harsh, when needful, 
with an offending subordinate, and was merciless to the enemy till 
the battle was over. His krowledge of his art was supreme, his 
tactical skill unerring, and for what he lacked in quickness or brill- 
iancy, he made up by a concentrated energy which at times was 
terrible. . 

The Spectator lays down his book, takes up his can- 
dle and goes up to his comfortable bed, with a new 
sense of the gratitude due from the Republic to the 
brave men who served and saved it at the hazard of 
their lives and the sacrifice of their comfort and often 
of their health. 








The church represents the joint activities of men of 
every disposition, and every grade of experience, and 
every kind of mental quality; and instead of critieising 
from your standpoint, take them all—the silent, the 
vocal, the active, the sedentary, the wise, the ignorant ; 
the awkward learning of some, and the aptitude by 
nature of others. All of them go to form one brother- 
hood; and the church is strong by the variety that is 
in it: not by its aggregation of likeness, but by its 
harmonious adjustments of unlikes. So we grow 





strong by adding others to our own selves, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
PURE FOODS. 


“**Do you see yonder shining light ?’ And he said, ‘I 
think I do.’ ” 

The light was bright enough, but Christian did not 
see it very clearly as yet. Nevertheless it was there. 
We think we see daylight and would notice one glim- 
mering. 

The nation is going to ruin through intemperance. 
In spite of heroic efforts, the force of habit and hered- 
ity and the power of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Devil” are ruin- 
ing men body and soul. ‘ 

Here is one ray: Men want wine. Grapes are good 
and wholesome ; the juice of the grape is well. It is 
the process of fermentation which destroys some of 
its good, and substitutes alcohol, which produces also 
the mischief and ruin. Here is some help. Men pre- 
pare condensed milk; now they make ‘condensed 
grape-juice.” Here you have all the good of the grape 
without the alcohol; then if it be the alcohol which 
men want, they will be honest and say so. 

In Bristol, England, one Saturday evening, the num- 
bers were counted, men, women and children, who 
went into the doors of the saloons, taverns and grog- 
shops during four hours, and they counted half the 
population of the city. 

No wonder they are startled, in Englandeven, on the 
wine and beer question. 

So in that “tight little island” they form ‘‘ Leagues.” 

Our country is too vast and heterogeneous for leagues. 
One of the latest has been a bread-league. Aside from 
the vast quantities of grain consumed and wasted in 
their distilling and brewing, they are convinced that 
in the making white flour the best part of the grain is 
wasted, and those who eat the bread are imperfectly 
nourished. 
.. So they grind the whole grain, except the outside 
husk, and thus secure the gluten, the phosphates, in- 
stead of the mere starch, which can never support life. 
Time will show the success of the experiment. One 
trouble is, that so strong is the prejudice in favor of 
the white loaf that some, even of the very poor, felt 
insulted by the offer of the brown loaf, and would not 
accept it as a gift. Reforms must come through in- 
telligent people. Our flour is chiefly starch. An animal 
fed on starch alone dies, and human animals are no 
exception to the rule. Many a child is starved on 
arrow root, and would die but for the milk used 
with it. 

A New York journal—the ‘American Medical 
Weekly” of January 7th, has an article on this sub- 
ject, taking up the special foods of different kinds 
prepared for infants, and by copies of microscopic 
analyses showing their qualities. The majority of 
them (and the pictures are very clear) show a large 
proportion of starch and very little gluten, or any 
nourishing property. The article is valuable to those 
who would seek the best food for children. The 
principle is important, and one that our people should 
be made to understand. The uneasiness and craving 
resulting from imperfect nutrition is one of the causes 
that lead to the use of narcotics and stimulants. Do 
you see? 

There is too much outcry about “skim milk.” Fat 
is burned and keeps us warm. We can eat more fat 
in winter than in summer. The nutriment is in the 
milk ; pigs thrive upon it. Cream makes fat, and keeps 
us warm. If you want nerve, and bone, and muscle, 
you must put in the material to make them, and these 
are found in the grains as God made them, and not in 
the flour as man prepares it. D. M.D. 





THE WEATHER. 


Finding fault with the weather, which is so common, 
may be made such a ready entering wedge to talk on 
the subject of personal religion that it seems almost a 
pity to let the golden opportunities it presents pass un- 
improved. Hardly a day passes that one is not accosted 
by stramgers as well as acquaintances with fault-find- 
ing words about the weather. It is too hot, or too cold; 
too wet or too dry; too windy or too sultry. How 
easy to reply in acheery, off-hand way: ‘‘ Well, my 
friend, One is managing the weather who never makes 
any mistakes. You and I make mistakes enough, but 
He never makes any.” This is sure in almost every 
case to meet with an aflirmative answer from the fault- 
finder. The way is now open to follow up by suggest- 
ing that, therefore, our great lesson is to learn to say 
‘“*Thy will be done” with the heart as well as with the 
lips. .To pray oft and earnestly for grace to say it from 
the heart. To pray for wisdom and strength to do that 
will actively and earnestly, as well as patiently to 
suffer it. To pray also to be taught to pray; and to 
be helped to love to so search the Scripture daily as to 
learn what that will is. Thus one or more arrows from 
God’s quiver may be shot nearly every day, some of 
which will surely reach shining marks. 


Go, May Powe, 








Fes. 9, 1882, 
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FRIENDSHIPs.—-Cats and dogs, 
when on friendly terms, will occasionally 
combine against a common foe. The Rev 
L. Jenyns was informed by a lady correspon- | 
dent that a little Blenheim spaniel of hers | 
once accompanied her to the house of a rela- | 
tion, and when being taken into the kitchen | 
to be fed two Jarge cats flew at it and scratch- | 
ed it severely. During the lady’s stay at this 
house the spaniel gradually contrived to form 
a friendship with the gardener'’s cat, and one | 
day persuaded it to follow him into the kitchen 
where, finding one of his enemies alone, he 
set at it, und, assisted by his feline ally, gave | 
ita sound drubbing. The two victors thot | 
remained in possession of the field until the 
other foe appeared, when they both fell upg 
it, and drove it too from the kitchen. During 
the remainder of the visit the spaniel and the 
gardener’s cat continued their friendship for 
each other, eating offthe same plate in undis- 
turbed amity. 

Nearly every one can point to singular in- 
stances of close friendships formed between 
dogs and cats; and some very remarkable 
accounts of their attachments for other ani- 
mals have been recorded in this ‘‘ Journal” 
but certainly no one can tell of a more eccen- 
tric choice of a companion than that related 
by Jesse the naturalist. The anecdote was 
told him by an engineer of repute, who, dur- 
ing anine years’ residence in the United 
States, had charge of the construction of 
some extensive works, one being the erection 
of a beacon in a river swamp. During the 
progress of the work a young alligator was 
caught, and became the property of the en- 
gineer. This strange pet he tamed thor- 
oughly, so that it followed him about the 
house like a dog, even contriving to scramble 
up-stairs after him. It displayed great affec- 
tion for its master; but its chief friend, when 
taken to New York, was a cat. The attach- 
ment was reciprocated, and nothing seemed 
to disturb the friendship of the curious 
couple. When the cat reposed before the fire 
the alligator would place himself close to 
puss and goto sleep. When puss chanced 
to be away the alligator would become rest- 
less and unhappy; but as soon as she re- 
turned regained his spirits. 

Mrs. Lee, to whom we are indebted for 
many suggestive anecdotes of animal life, 
tells a still more wonderful tale of a friend- 
ship made by acat with acanary! Both these 
creatures belonged to the narrator's mother- 
in-law, and, as ‘presumedly natural enemies, 
were carefully kept apart. The bird was 
only allowed out of its cage when grimalkin 
was shut out; bnt one day, to the lady’s con- 
steration, she beheld the cat in the room and 
cauary perched upon its back. However, 
Puss seemed friendly, and the bird fearless ; 
and so they were left undisturbed for the 
while, and on several other occasions dis- 
ported together affectionately. One morning 
when they were in their mistress’s bedroom, 
thelady was horrified to hear the trusted cat 
givea low growl, and seizing the bird in her 
mouth, jump on the bed, where it stood, with 
bristling hair, glaring eyes, and stiffened tail. 
At this moment the lady beheld a strange cat 
creeping cautiously into the room. She 
drove it away; and as soon as it had dis- 
appeared, her own faithful Puss deposited 
her little feathered friend upon the bed quite 
uninjured, it having only been taken up to 
preserve it from the claws of the intruder. 


ANIMAL 
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Farm and Garden 


One object of The Christian Union is to Ges- 
pelizeall the industrial functions of life. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
The interests of agriculture deserve more atten- 
tion from the Government than they have yet re- 
ceived, The farms of the United Statea afford 
homes and employment for more than one-half our 
people, and furnish much the largest part of our 
exports. As the Government lights our coasts for 
the protection of mariners and the benefit of com- 
merce, 80 it should give to the tiller of the soil the 
sights of practical science and experience. 
JAMES A. GARFIELD. 


PIG-RAISING VS. CATTLE AND 
SHEEP. 
By A. B. ALLEN. 


It has been asserted that ‘‘there is more 
money to be made in pork-raising in the 
East than in beef-raising, or raising 
sheep for mutton.” I beg to add that this 
depends on circumstances. If the gentle 
yet active and hardy Red Polled Norfolk 
cattle were changed in the east for un- 
gainly horned beasts, I have no doubt 
beef could be made from them as profit- 
ably as pork from pigs, and there would 
be an additional profit from the cows, as 
they are generally excellent dairy ani- 
mals. As for sheep, if the English mut- 
ton-breeds were adopted, and above all, 
the southern English system of rearing 
and feeding, they could undoubtedly be 
more cheaply produced and grown than 
swire. The English method is one of 
the most profitable and beautiful systems 
of a combination of live-stock rearing 
and farming I have ever seen. Much of 
the South of England consists of what is 
called ‘‘ Downs,” which are large, broad, 
smooth, rolling hills, from 100 to 300 
feet high or so, with narrow valleys be- 
tween them. These hills are of solid 
chalky formation, and the soil is so thin 
upon them it cannot be plowed. 
They produce a fair crop of short, 
nutritious grass, whici makes admi- 
rable sheep pasture. The valleys have 
an excellent loamy soil, sufficiently 
deep for good cultivation. In these the 
farm-houses and buildings are erected, 
and the land is cultivated in the best pos- 
sible manner. 

Vetches or tares are the earliest spring 
herbage for the sheep, and these are fol- 
lowed by clover. The sheep are driven, 
or rather led out by the shepherd and 
his dog on two the hills about nine o’clock 
in the morning, where they are pastured 
till about five o’clock in the afternoon. 
There are no fences on these hills, but the 
boundaries of each farmer’s division are 
well known to the shepherds and also by 
the dogs. Even the sheep seem to have 
a general notion of these, althougb, with 
the exception of some head objects or 
marks, the line is left imaginary. If a 
sheep crosses this line by either careless- 
ness or forgetfulness the watchful dog 
instantly springs forward and brings it 
back within its proper boundary. 

As the flock is brought down into the 
valley in the evening it is divided by the 
shepherd and dog into groups of about 
one hundred, and each one is then hur- 
died on an acre orso of vetches or clover, 
and this lasts from five to eight days, 
according toits growth. With this treat- 
ment the sheep are usually well fattened 
for the summer market, and are then 
sent to London or elsewhere for slaughter. 
If kept a little later a sma‘l quantity of 
grain or linseed or cotton-seed meal is 
given them night and morning. Where 
the sheep are hurdled they eat the her- 
bage all up clean, and leave their manure 
scattered over the ground as evenly as it 
could be done by hand. Their droppings 
and the clover roots left in the ground 
are the best possible fertilizers for the 
wheat crop which follows. I have seen 
fields of a breadth of forty acres or more, 
and scarcely a single square yard of the 
grown wheat differed from the rest in the 
whole field; and the yield was generally 
forty bushels per acre on the average— 
gearce ever less, and often more. Thus 
4he mutton raised here, together with 





the wheat, made a highly profitable in- 
come from the land. 

Other crops were also grown at the 
same time in these valleys, such as peas, 
beans, oats, etc.; but chiefly turnips | 


and mangel wurzel for winter feed for | 
! 
these roots and | 


the sheep and cattle; 
straw being the principal food for store | 
animals during this season. 

On my first visit to England I landed 
at Portsmouth instead of keeping on 
board the packet ship to London, taking 
a turn thence through-Hampshire, Berk- 
shire and Surrey, on the top of a stage 
coach, seated by the side of the driver. 
No railroad then existed between the two 
cities. During the day I passed flock 
after flock of sheep, aumbering, as the 
coachman informed me, upwards of 30,- 
000 head. The weather was fine, and as 
the coach sped rapidly along over the 
smooth macadam road, with its high- 
spirited team of nearly thorough-bred 
horses, they roused my spirits to a lively 
mood. The soft round grassy downs or 
hills, lovely in their greenness, and dotted 
by numerous flocks and _ herds; the 
highly cultivated valleys with their solid- 
old-fashioned, tilted-roofed, brick farm- 
houses, and huge barns surrounded by 
high walls like fortifications; the neat 
villages over-topped by square-towered, 
venerable, ivy-festooned churches, and 
now and then a noble park and ancient 
hall, together with the singular vehicles 
of various kinds and the costumes of the 
peasantry passed and met on the road, 
made up a scene entirely new to me, 
and enjoyable beyond measure. 

In our Eastern States there are thou- 
sands upon thousands of acres of rough, 
hilly, stony and rocky lands which can 
never be cultivated by the plow to ad- 
vantage, but might be profitably devoted 
to sheep pastures; and the intervening 
valleys, of a better soil and freer from 
stones, be highly cultivated with different 
crops for them to be brought down and 
fed on at night, as in England, and be 
sheltered there in the winter. All fences 
should be done away with on the hills, 
and the boundaries of each man’s pos- 
sessions marked where necessary by a 
simple head stone. Our people are get- 
ting to consume much larger quantities 
of mutton than heretofore, as it is a 
healthier and more palatable meat than 
pork. In addition to this, there is a 
great and increasing demand for it, of 
the right kind, abroad ; and we may ex- 
port at a high price all that our farmers 
can possibly spare for this purpose for 
years and years to come. 








NOTES FROM E. P. ROE’S SMALL-FRUIT 
FARMS. 

The Souhegan or Skowhegan will probably 
take the lead among the new varieties of 
blackcaps. It is a matter of doubt as to which 
is the correct name, but it is known under 
both. The need of a good early blackcap has 
been felt, and should this variety be found 
adapted to the country at large, and fulfilling 
its present promise of usefulness and value, 
it will indeed be a desirable acquisition, The 
canes are hardy, vigorous growers, and very 
productive. The fruit is of good size, sweet, 
jet black and quite firm. Its chief value is in 
its earliness, ripening as it does about a week 
in advance of the Doolittle. It originated in 
1871 with John A. Carleton, of Hillsborough, 
N. H., from seed of the Doolittle. 


Gregg is the largest blackcap raspberry I 
have seen, and is also the latest in time of 
ripening. Whether it is as productive 
as Mammoth Cluster 1 have not yet de- 
cided to my complete satisfaction. I do 
not think, however, that it does as well in 
all soils as that well-known sort. The berries 
are very large and with a deep bloom, thus 
being quite different in appearance from 
Souhegan, whose berries are of a bright shin- 
ing black. Gregg should be planted for both 
market and home use, as it not only extends 
the season but in a market where fine fruit is 
appreciated its large size brings fancy prices. 


Hopkins.—This is another early blackcap, 
said to ripen with the Doolittle. Ihave not 
yet seen it in bearing. It will fruit with us 
the coming season. The cane seems to be a 


hardy and vigorous grower, and I am told is 
| very productive. It has been claimed as be- 
| ing superior in every way to the Gregg, which 
| is doubtful. Tyler is yet another early black- 
| cap, said to be large and prolific. Canes seem 
vigorous and hardy. Will fruit here this year. 


| I must not Sorget Fay’s Prolific Currant, 

| which is sent out this spring for the first time. 
| It originated with Lincoln Fay, of Portland, 
N. Y., thirteen years ago, from a seedling of 
the Cherry and Victoria Currants. I saw 
last summer a single stem of the bush, which 
was, indeed, immensely productive. Great 
claims are made for it, and it may prove e 
profitable investment to sct one or more 
plants this spring. 


The newer grapes are Duchess, Prentiss, | 
Pocklington, White Ann Arbor, (white) ; 
Early Victor, Early Dawn, Bacehus, (black) ; 
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Are entirely the a ans. of our own farms, and 
are unsUrpasse any in pe hy for purity 
and relia ility. Puist's Garden Almanac, 
| containing 193 pages useful information, with prices, 
mailed on receipt of 3c. stamp. 

T??" Wholesale Price-List for tient on application, 


ROBERT BUIST, Jr., Seed Crower, 








Jefferson, Wyoming Red, (red); Vergennes, | 
(amber). H. G. Conney. | 
CORNWALL-ON-HupDson, N. Y. 





SUGGESTIONS. 

Fresruary Farm Work.—February is the 
last month of winter, and the spring, with its | 
hurry and rush of work, is almost here. It | 
is important that the farmer work now as | 
much as possible to anticipate the operations | 
of spring. Let this be specially a month of | 
planning—and of execution also, as far as | 
may be. There is lack 
many farms, and to this is due much of the | 
dissatisfaction that occasionally outcrops in 
the expression, ‘‘Fariming does not pay.” | 
Thoughtful farming is one of the surest roads 
to success. A farmer who is doing justice to | 
his profession should know in February just | 
what crop each field on his farm is to bear | 
during the coming season. 


| 
| 
prepecmmrsconr | 
| 
| 
| 


He should plan | 
further than this, and by following a well | 
selected system cf rotation of crops know | 
what this and that fielf‘is to ve devoted to for 
a half a dozen years to come. There is a re- 
lation which one crop bears to another that 
all should understand. A field of corn does 
not grow to itself alone; and the cost of pro- 
ducing the crop should not all be charged 
against it. Some crops in themselves may 
not yield an income, but are indispensable in 
the cycle, on aecount of their influence for 
good on other crops. One of the leading 
errors in American farming is a lack of sys- 
tem, but as the country grows older this must 
pass away. The hap-hazard farmer will give 
place to the one who runs the farm with the 
method and thoughtfulness that is the basis of 
successful factory operations. A farm, in- 
stead of being a vast and inexhaustible store- 
house of food, must sooner or later be looked | 
upon as a factory that requires careful run- | 
ning to be made to pay. There is no better | 
time to think of these things than now. The 
whole world depends upon the soil for its | 
daily food; and so long as the human race | 
lasts farming must be a leading form of pro- 
ductive labor. Good farming pays: and the 
good farmer is contented with his work, and 
pushes it forward intelligently. The farm | 
must be studied to see what it is best fitted | 
for—the farmer becoming year by year more 
a master of the situation, and therefore more | 
successful.—[American Agriculturist. 





Goop Pouttry.—There is more money by 
half to be had annually in good poultry rais- 
ing (considering its cost) than can be realized 
from the pigs or sheep on the farm, and yet 
the latter are fed and housed and bred by 
many to the neglect of fowl stock. Good 
fowls of any improved breed may now be 
had at a reasonable price, and cheap houses 
can be built to shelter a hundred or two birds. 
There is very little labor to be performed in 
the proper care of a few score of nice fowls 
during the breeding season. Farmers will do 
well to look into the merits of this thing. 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN DEBILITY, ETC. 

I have found Horsford’s Acid Phosphate | 
particularly serviceable in treatment of | 
women and children in debility and loss of 
appetite. W. H. Hoicomsz, M.D. 

New Organs, La, 
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UB SEEDS AND IMPLEMENTS. 
Send for Catalogue. Address 


anand R. H, ALLEN & CO., 
P. 0. Box 376. New York City. 
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BIG CROP AGAIN IN 188! 


Low Prices ; LONG Tame; REBATE FOR IMPROVE- 
MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
FoR FULL INFORMATION, ADORESS 


R. M. NEWPORT, GEN. LAND Aar. 
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THE AMERICAN ACRI- 
CULTURIST. 
English or German. 
Vol. 41. 
Price, Post-paid, per Year, $1.50. 
751 Broa way, "New York City, 


(Opposite Astor Place.) 


THE FARMER’S REVIEW, 
CHICAGO, ILL,, 

deals especially with the BUSINESS SIDE of 
Its weekly crop reports are compiled 
from the observations of 1,000 correspondents in 
the field. Its market reports and commercial re- 
viewsof farm products have been proven remark- 
It takes strong. anti- 
| Monopoly ground. Price $1.50 per year. 


RUSSIAN WHITE 
bony in cultivation, 100 bu. 
acre, Hardy, prolific, 
Fast post. 11b., post: aid. 
te = tpaid, $0 
0"; by fretane or on reas Sy 1253 

Soe prepal hyd be tach: extra. 
Ask dew bags Address, 


De M. FERRY & co., Detroit, Mich. 

















Thirty-Six Varieties of Cabbage ; 26 of Corn ; g8 of Cu- 
cumber ; 41 0f Melon; 33 of Peas; 28 of Beans; 17 of Squash; 
23 0f Beet and go of Tomato, with other varieties in propor- 
tion, a large portion of wht h were ~~ on my five ‘seed 
farms, will be found ia amy y egetab' a Flower 
© ‘atalogue nt FREE to oall who a 


tomers of last i, -. need not write for it. All 
from my establishment warranted to be both fresh and 


true to name, so far, that should it we otherwise, I wil 
refill the order tis. The bee introducer 
forty Ohio an ank Fotatoes, Marblehead 
Early Corp, the Hu bard Squash, Marbleh 
eee hinney’s Melon, and a score of other new 
Vegetables, I invite the patronage of the public. 
James J. H. Gregory, Marblehead, Mass. 
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Financial and Snsnrance. 
SE 
THE WEEK. | 


The feature of the weck was the ship- | | prebending the destruction of their property. | 
$3,800,000 of specie | They will be even more re-assured by read- | 


ment of about 
from this port to England, an occurrence 
which has not taken place before in the 
regular way of business exchange since | 
the resumption of specie payments is | 
1878. During the time named we have 
received nearly $200,000,000 of specie 
from abroad,;which makes any appear- 
ance of the reverse from this long course 
of commerce in our favor seem strange 
and somewhat perplexing. But it has 
resulted from the failure of the great 
speculative Bank in Paris called the 
Union Générale, which took place early 
in the week, and which was the culmi- 
pation of a vast local speculation on the 
Paris Bourse. This event led to an 
extraordinary draft on the Bank of 
England from the Bank of France, 
which raised the bank rate in London, 
and drew from our stock of specie the 
amount named. 


The 


occasion was a special one, 
but there are reasons for apprehend- 
ing that the csuse_ lies deeper. 
Our imports have increased during 
the past six months and our exports 
have decreased, so that the actual excess 
of exports over imports is less than one 
half the amount of the corresponding 
period of 1880. We called attention to 
this last week ; we belicve the small ex- 
ports are exceptional, but the importa- 
tions are increasing. from month to 
month and from year to year, which is 
the perilous element in this new condi- 
ion. 

The earnings of the railways thus far 
reported for the month of January are 
remarkable for their great increase. It 
will be remembered that the snows of a 
year ago served as a blockade in the 
West and Northwest, but even with this 
accounted for, the fact of very large 
earnings in figures exists. The more 
notable instances of this remarkable 
traffic on the leading western roads is in 
the cases of the Milwaukee and St. 
Paul, the Chicago and Northwest, and 
the Union and Central Pacific roads. 
The Milwaukee and St. Paul reports an 
increase of $444,000 during the month of 
January over the corresponding month of 
last year, which is made on an increase 
of only 10 per cent. mileage. The North 
western road shows over $300,000 in- 
crease for the same month, and the Union 
Pacific shows about $500,000 increase for 
the period named. These three great 
roads are fair examples of the earnings of 
the tributary roads, as well as of the 
more southerly lines. 

The Central Pacific, too, which repre- 
sents the condition of the trade on the 
Pacific slope, shows an increase for the 
year 1881 over 1880 of nearly $4,000,000 
in gross earnings. Weare, then, certainly 
justified in saying our intermal commerce 
never seemed in so healthful and 
prosperous a condition, and _ this 
in the face of a largely diminished export 
movement, due in part to an exception- 
ally small ciop of grain and breadstuffs, 
and of aspeculative movement in wheats 
which has had the effect to curtail the 
shipments of produce and cereals, and 
hold back a large general bulk of foreign 
exports. 


The bank statement at the close of the | "y 
week simply reflccts the shipment of 
gold abroad, the reserve showing a d2- 
crease of $2,700,000, made up of specie 
and legal tenders, while the deposits re- 
main about the same. The loans, how- 
ever, have largely increased—about $5,- 
000,000. The money market is extremely 
easy at 3 per cent. to 5 per cent, 

The stock market had shown a harden- 


IR. R., 


RITIE: 
WILL 


_THE ¢ MRISTIAN Ul 


— When one considers the fact that as maby 


as 150 steamships were lost at sea last year, the 
value of a reliable marine insurance is ap- 

parent. People who have tieir vessels in- | 
sured in the Atlantic Mutual of New York | 


need not lie awake these winter nights listen- | 


ing to the howling of the wind and ap-| 


| ing the admirable exhibit which the company | 
makes in conformity with its charter at the 
beginning of the year. From this it appears 
| that although the company was called upon 
to pay $1,775,882 during the year in losses, 
it has yet declared a dividend of 40 per 
cent. on the net earned premiums of the 
company, for which certificates will be issued 
in May. It shows a table of assets amount- 
ing to over $13;000,000, and a year’s business 
of 35,627,000 in marine | remiums. 





Banking and Financial. 
We have issued a pamphlet, copies 


giving an account of the completion of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway to 
Newport News, and also of the Eliza- 
bethtown, Lexington and Big Sandy 
forming the connection between 
the Chesapeake and Ohio and its allied 
lines west, southwest and northwest. 


The company are now ready to sell the 
$2,000,000 six per cent. bonds of 1911, 


News. Price par and accrued interest. 
The net earnings of the road over oper- 
ating expenses for the nine mont s of 
1881 have been at the rate of about 
$850,000 for the year; or more 
than three times the amount neces- 
sary to meet the interest on the Pur- 
chase Money Funding Bonds and the 
bonds of Series A, and considerably 
more than double the amount required 
to meet the interest on these and on the 
$2,000,000, Bonds of- 1911. 

The earnings for this period have been 
to a large extentfrom the local business 
of the road alone, and without any con- 
tribution to the business to be derived 
from the opening of the Elizabethtown, 
Lexington and Big Sandy connection and 
the extension to Newport News, which 
must largely increase its net earnings the 
coming year. 


FISK & HATCH, 


5 Nassau Street, New York. 





J. & W SELIGMAN & CO,, 


BANEERS, 
94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


Draw Bills Exchange and make Telegrap! 
Traheers of Money oir Burope, eo. ™ 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU. STREET, NEW YORK, 
434 LIBRARY STREET, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PORTLAND BLOCK, CHI. 
CAGO. 


Canital Stock, $ 1,000,000. 
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Circulars and other information soy on ap- 


“SOHN C. SHORT, President. 
JOHN C. NEW, Vice-President. 
WM, P. WATSON, Secy, and Treas, 
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ing tendency, and closes very steady at 
about last week’s prices, with excep- 
tiona) advances in some of the North- 


confer a favor upon the 


Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
Advertiser and 





western descriptions, 


of which can be obtained at our ofiice, | 


issued on the completed road to Newport | 


NITION. 
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Liverpool & 
London & Globe 


Insurance Co., 
45 William St. 
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HARDENBERGH & C0, 
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| SUCCESSORS TO 


STEWART & CO. 


| 174 Fulton st., 


| 
Offer a New and Large Stock of Ohoice and Oarefully 
selected Patterns of 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES. 
Axminster, Moquettes, Wiltons, | - 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Plys. 


Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc. 
ALSO, 
LAGE CURTAINS, LAMBREQUINS, CORNICES, 
SHADES, 


ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 
HARDENBERCH & GO. 
FULL CIRCULARS FREE. 


Reference- Baok & Dictionary Holder. 


Light, Handsome 
Strong. 


Handy standing; perfect 
titting ; one finger rolls it 
beside the chair where any- 
thing may be looked up 
without rising. It can’t be 
tipped over; it ean’t in- 
jure bindings. It requires 
ne engineer to put it to- 
ae or to insert a book. 
t holds the book in use 
Rabest of any, and all the 
Hgrest at hand on fhe same 
V holder. 


Get the best, 


Of best material, 
work and finish, on 
strong casters, 
— without 
charge to go rarely 
by freight. Ever 

comfort-giving Hd 
brary must have it 
Ash - - $6.50 
Bi’k Walnut 7.00 
Mahogany 8,00 
Ebo bony - .00 

Our cuts show 
two of its many 
uses, as Dictionary 
holder and as Engraving or Atlas holder. It is at 
will a Reading Desk or Easel. 

See catalogue (free) = 200 other labor-savers at 
lowest prices, 83 A. T. Cross Stylografic 
Pens, best make, at $2, free by mail. Best 
Hard Rubber Penholders, 20 styles, at HALF PRICE, 
singly. Full size fac-simile engravings and prices 








mall the goods formerly sold by the Readers’ and 
Writers’ Economy Co. are now made and sold by 
us; and the originator and manager in 1879 of the 
old one is now developing all the valuable 
features of the 1879 plan. See new circulars. 


LIBRARY BUREAU, 32 Hawley St., 
BOSTON. 


COOLEY CREAMERS, 


peng IMPROVED. 


—~ use in 15,000 facto- 
Fee an dainies. For secur- 
ing CLEANLINESS, PURITY 
and GREATEST POSSIBLE 
AMOUNT OF CREAM, HAVE 


° BgcaL. 
Made in FOUR STYLES, 
TEN SIZES each. Durable and ornamental. Skim 
automatically without lifting the cans. od or Bre 
in the CREAM SAS MERINO ver Four GOLD 
MEDALS and Six S R Medats tor 8U- 
PERIORITY. Also yay Swing Churns, Butter 
— Printers, &c., &c. Send posta] for cireu- 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


CATARRH pope oe eentcte? Bis 


MILLER & KITZMILLER, Piqua, Ou10. 

















Publtehor by stating that they eaw the 
ddvertiggment in the Ciristion Union. 


SHORTHAND avapinrsnentes ages, 


Se cD — 6a _ eeeeesenemematias 


| Eetablished 1856. One Price Only. 
J. LEACH, 
‘STATIONER, PRINTER, 
AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 


86 Nassau Street, 
Letter, Note, Foolscap, Bill and Legal Cap. 
ALL SIZES OF CASH BOXES. 


Standard, American and Spring Back Diaries on 
hand all the year. 


All kinds or Esterbrook’s, Gillott's, Perry's, Spencerlan, 
and Washington Medallion Steel Pens, 





| Send 10 cents for ene dozen Pens and Price-List. 
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|LEACH’S FALCON and LAW — 


Pn aon pnvestrennnin No. Naseau 27: 


NEW-RICH BLOOD! 


tive Pilis make Nev 

alchaate whl Completely change the bhwd in 
the entiresystem in three months. Any} = 
who will take 1 pill each night from 1 to fe 
may be restored to sound health, if sucha _ 
pea. Sent by mail for 8 letter ~ 7 

S. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, 3 R58. 
‘ormerly Bangor, Me. 4 








Employment fore Ladies. 


The Queen City § sspen ler Company of Cin- 
cinnati are now manufacturing and intraducin 
their new Stocking Supporters f or Ladies an 
Children, and their unequalec d Skirt Ruspenders 
for Ladies, and want reliable lady agents to seW 
them in every household. Our agents eve: 

here meet with ready success and make han 
some salaries. Write at once for terms and se 
@ cure exclusive territory. Address 

Queen City von arscer yA a Gineinnatl, Oh! 

ow ” Leading Physicians rec PP 
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In One Volume. A Con- 
densed Enoyclopedia, ae <) 
taining 6,000 References OS? 
the most important matters @® 


00K AGENT 
GOLD MINE! 
of mrrerest in the Wor 7¢ 9 
EVERY PAGE IS FULL OF “CARLETON s 
WTEREST. One Canvasser 
pes Sold 800 Copies. It 
# irresistible. Every Sub 
scriber gets his money's 
worth. AGENTS Wanted. 
Exei@aive Territory. The 


best tans 
Wate for Circulars te Of Universal Knowledge. 


G. W. CARLETON & CO.,, Publishers, §. Y. City 
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HE 


Excels all other Pianos of American manu- 
facture in its various patented improvements. 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivaled. 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the action of the 
instrument, and for use 
climate. 

Send for Circular and Price List. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


Warerooms, 
130 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 156 Tremont-st., Boston, 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, ‘Pouch, Workmanship, and Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 

Nes, 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baitimere 
No, 112 Fi'th Avenue New York. 
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A SUGGESTION. 
If when you have sent your order for | 
The Christian Union, or for a change of | 
its address, you do not immediately get | 
a response, do not lose your patience ; 
do not forget that what is one letter to| 
you is but one of many hundreds to us. | 
If you could step into the business office | 
of the Christian Union and stand by the 
correspondence desk for half an hour) 
you would not be surprised that there 
are sometimes delays and sometimes 
mishaps. There are this winter many 
thousands of old subscribers whose re- 
newals are to be received and properly 
entered; and thousands of new names 
to be entered besides. The letters on 
the busy days will count by the hundred 
for a single day, and on every day by 
the score. Every name and address is 
to be deciphered, and the chirography is | 
not always of the plainest; sometimes | 
we are left to guess at the State, the| 
town only being given ; every name must 
be thrice entered, and sent to the com- 
posing room to be printed for the labels ; 
this must be done on the day the letters 
are received, for the next day will have 
its own mail to be attended to, and often 
it must be done amid interruptions iaci- 
dent to a busy office. It is not strange 
that sometimes a name is overlooked, or 
an address misread, or a paper misdi- 
rected through a slip of the pen or of the 
types. If, therefore, you do not get 
your paper promptly, do not conclude 
that The Christian Union does not know 
how to attend to its business, and lose 
your temper : it takes no longer to write 
a courteous letter than a cross one ; send 
a polite reminder, stating when your 
original order was sent, give your full 
P. O. address, State, county and town, 
and allow a little time to the clerk to 
hunt the matter up and correct the error, 
if there has been one. 





“The darkest day in any man’s eareer is that in 
which he fancies there is some easier way of getting 
a dollar than by squarely earning it.” 


OUR MAILING LIST. 


One of our contemporaries whose 
offices were burned by the fire last week 
states that the conflagration consumed 
also all the books in which its lists of 
subscribers were kept. It is, therefore, 
dependent on the co-operation of its sub- 
scribers in reconstructing its list. This 
is a calamity that could scarcely befall 
those papers whicb, like The Christian 
Union, use the “Dick” system of mail- 
ing. In the case of the paper referred 
to we believe the name and address 
are printed from little wooden blocks 
directly upon the newspaper. In the 
Dick system, not only the name and the 
address, but the date of e>piration, and 
in some cases a reference by number to 
the subscriber’s last letter, are printed 
from type on a long yellow sheet, on 
whick one name follows another accord- 
to the Post-office address. For purposes 
of mailing these sheets are cut into long 
strips and passed through a small hand- 
machine, which, as it presses down, cuts 
off one of the small yellow labels and 
pastcs it upon the paper. On this list all 
the accounts of the paper with the indi- 
vidual subscriber may be kept. It obvi- 
ates the occasion for mailing-books, and 
shows at a glance the precise condition 
of each subscription, and may be repro- 
duced in duplicate at the slight labor and 
expense of ‘‘pulling” a duplicate proof 
on the printing press. Every news- 
paper employing this method of mailing 
has a number of duplicate lists which it 
keeps in one place and another, so that 
their destruction by fire, unless these 
widely separated places should burn 


| down simultaneously, is 
The misfortune of the ‘‘Observer” makes 


} 
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| obvious. ; the My ANUAL PRICED CATALOGUE is now 
—_ cines known are ready, and will be mailed free to all applicants. It 
“ The man who constantly complains that the bincd in Parkers Ginger contains all the leading and most popular sorts of 
world owes him a@ living will never get it.” aieeacndl ; 


| follows upon the tna’s annual statement: 


insurance company, and the figures which the Most 1 Eronomical Hair Drew. and other Tonjcs, as it 
, eae ri Beene | | 
| report gives tell in plain terms the extent and youthful color to gray hair, os, Cheanist, N.Y. 
| success of the year’s business. The expenses | (S24 $1 sizes, Saving Dollar St, 


| with pardonable pride, and show what a 
| company conducted on sound business prin- 
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SEEDS. 


impossible. 


PARKER’ SY 





the advantage of the Dick machine 








of such varied powers, as] VWECETABLE, FIELD and 
Blood Purifier and the FLOWER SEEDS, 


BestHealth &Strength) 
Restorer Ever Used. Besides all the desirable novelties of last season, and 
nearly everything else in my line of business, 


It cures Rheumatism, 
ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 


Sleeplessness, & diseacss 
8376 Broadway, New York. 


THE ZTNA LIFZ INSURANCE CO. 
The Hartford, Conn., papers comment as 


ofthe Stomach, Bowels, 
Lungs, Liver & Kidneys, 


Hair Balsam. mage | different from 


ek Canal, Bitters, Ginger Essences 


The ‘‘Courant” says: ‘The thirty-second 
report of the tna is the annual reminder of 
the continued success of this reliable life 

















iE. A. REEVES’S; 
OLD ESTABLISHED 
Seed Store, 
68 Cortland St., N. Y. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE for 
1882, fully iUlustrated, sent Free to 
all applicants, 





of the management were smaller than of any 
other equally large company in the country. 
The figures are made public by the tna 


ON THE ROAD TO RICHES. 


—Practical Tints Pd Foune 
fl Business Men. This book was 
a not written upon hearsay. Au- 
thor ao an office boy, and 
work to managing partner 
= ofalarge on successfa 
Cramined full of good, sensible 
and needed advice to those who 
d. Nota chapter 
but what is full of profit. The 
Ile wrote of what he knew, not 
Elegant!y 


ciples can do.” 

The “Post” says: ‘‘ For econo:ny, integ- 
rity, upright dealing with policy holders and 
solidity of investments the tna Life stands 
at the head of insurance organizations now 
doing business in the United States. It is an 
absolutely safe company to be insured in, and 
its future will be one of constantly increasing 
success aid prosperity.” 





Author was succesful. 
of what he guessed, Tenth enna amine. 
bound; Cloth, Hi Paper, 50 cents, postpai 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
7 BAKER’S 


Vanilla Chocolate, 


7 Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 


[Ment'on this paper. 


Chicago. 











THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’'S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


USINES ° Sikes House 
B iJ 

for eo Ret Ff fig ss 
tishmen nt ~~ nts suitable for imme- 





“ Anemp-oyer is liable for injuries caused by the 
carevessnesa or stupidity of his servant.” 


A DICTIONARY HOLDER. 
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The Library Bureau, 32Hawley Street, Bos- pure vanilla bean. Served as a diate ‘bloom alive, eta rf 
ton, Mass., are the manufacturers of an ad- drink or eaten dry as confec- | 12 or 62s 19 for $3} : 26 for He Pier ccm = 
mirable reference book and dictionary holder tionery, it is a delicious article, | $10; 100 ™ he aioe ee sigue ee rated® free toall 
which combines aswell as anything we have and to Mghiy seoommended Sy | cut le 8) LL hs 


tourists. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
WwW. BAKER & CO., 


seen the advantages of a standing“file for at- 
lases and large books, and a rest on which they 
may be opened and their contents displayed. 


were. 4 fe f d 
LOVERS Peete nas = Ro ! este +d NY 
There ought not to be a house in the country Dorchester, Mass. BLISS'S AMERICAN WONDER PEA. 
without a dictionary, and the dictionary t Genuine Chromo Cards, no two alike, 


ought to be made as accessible as possible. 150) withiname toe. “SNOW & 00. Meriden, Conn BL SSS = 


This little contrivance is furnished in four co L U M B l A BICYC L E AIM, fe) rR. i Ictalne Re “ 


varieties of wood; is admirably adapted to WHAT — WANTS ey 

the purposes of making not only the diction- WONDER 

ary but all bulky volumes of reference easy Extra Early, Very Dwarf (8 to 10 inches), Re- 
to be opened’and read, and as such is a pos- quires no Bushing, Exquisite Flavor. 
























WHAT EVERY. MAN OUGHT TO 
AVE, 


Send 3c. pn for catalogue 







: ; Rev. Henry Ward Beecher says: “ Your peas are wonderfu! ; 
itive help to education. Sh and price-list. ‘ none others ZA Roo. ‘Another year, I do not mean © — any 
a SS, others, early or late. 
P g The POPE M’F’G co. Circular Dieting fall description mailed to applicants. 
“ Make plans for a little way ahead. but don't cast “iy 619 Washington Street, 


CAUTION.—As there is an i 
called the.** American Wonder,’ be 5s 
“BLISS’S AMERICAN WONDER. 

PRICES.—One-third pint package, 20 cents; pint, 55 cents; 
quart, $1.00; by mail, post-paid. 


the market 
the genuine 






nferior Pe 


them in tron,” Boston, Mass. 


) Amateur Photography 


The most delightfal, instructive and profit- 
able of the Arts is easily mastered by nse of 
the complete Dry Plate Outfit and Instrue 
tions furnished with KY — 


Walker's Pocket Cameras. Bus Se - gfARDEN FIELD AND 
Send ten cents for sample photograph and HAN pBook® 


catak 
WM, H. WALKER, 
Rochester, N. % SMALL FRUITS AND 








THe Great Success oF THE COOLEY 
CREAMERs testifies to their merits for raising 
cream, keeping it sweet, and producing great- 
est amount of butter of the finest grade and 
of the best keeping qualities. The many 
awards given to these creamers by the great 
Fairs of ‘this country, England and F: ance 
show that they are far ahead of other methods. 





Box A 200. 





“An hones! reputation is within the reach of all 
men,” 


Improved Metallic Weath. 
er Cottage. 


The appearance of the Hate 
man foretells storms. 





ESTABLISHED 1845. 
3090 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS. 





NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


little woman predicts fale With a ric ca perggne plate of a = _ of Pansie ; a dade —— 
sec tive price-list of 2000 varieties o LOWER an EGETAR 
The twen ty- ond annual statement of the paw aes al anew By Seec a Bulbs, Plants, etc., with useful information upon their cult 
Equitable Life Assurance Society appears to- 1s0 pages. Mailed to all enclosing 6 cents to pay postage. 


$1.25. Address — 


= 6. Coldbacher, 
Optician, 9% Fulton St., N.Y. 





day. This shows its assets to be over #44,- 
000,000, its surplus nearly $10,000,000, its in- 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 


A beautifully illustrated monthly journal devoted exclusively 














$10 000,000 d its to a garden. Its ee are all acknowledged authorities 
come A A » aD new assurance on the subjects treat y them P 
Valuable Seed P: en to each subscril Vol. IIL 
over $48, 000,000. It has om ite books $200, ed ae. a 
000,000 of assurance. ae stlen! Re a $1.00 per year; 6 copies, $5.00; sample free. 
‘ ce Isis of Infience ent feed judguent.. | B.K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay St. New-York. 
and other towns. 

“ 
: A ce ~ of sonding out bills ts better Sut ed, ieee. Pn Chen pe est st Se Hest, Young Folks Pe per ta rin U. ‘Si 

nie siti One of rere valve. Eight articles on dto Young 





ts, Bocia) a at poe ey = 
Observances. ete. a aesaee “Tele for sample copy. BSc a 
pe ent salting beck deck, sedate Aad oo one 10 children’s 
—— th or Ol P- 0. addresses and we 

sioth, #1. 1.80, ‘post paid. will a you a picture 


J. FRED WAGGONER, Prd. Chicsco. | of President Garfield and family, 11x15 inches in size 


WoMEN ARE EVERYWHERE USING and 
reccomending Parker’s Ginger Tonic, because 
they have learned from experience that it 
speedily overcomes despondency, indigestion, 
pain or weakness in the back and k dneys, 
and other troubies peculiar to the sex.— 








THE CUBAN QUEEN is certainly The Larg 
Finest Variety in the world. Flesh, bright red, pi ncatiren 


[Home Journal. See adv. 
“ Stick to your chosen pursuit, but not to your 
chosen methods,” 


A WonDERFUL Gymnasium, standing in 
four feet space without being attached to the 
wall. It makes over twenty combinations ; 
exercises every muscle of the body. Illus- 
trated chart and price list free. Gifford 
Bros., inventors, 483 Fifth avenue, New York 
City. 


“ Be content with smali beginnings, and be sure to 
develop them.” 


Ay AGREEABLE DRESSING FoR THE Harr, 
that will stop its falling, has been long 
sought for. Parker’s Hair Balsam, dis- 
ageined for its purity, fully supplies this 
want. 


address, for ONLY 50 CENTS, orée 5 collections for 
, and this remarkable offer is made to induce th 





for $2.00. ous | Seeds are 


solid, luscious, crisp and sugary—far surpassing all others, 
and on a Melon of enormous size wary” is barely half an inch 
rind! The first prize Melon the Fay dry seasun weighed 81 
Pounds. We offer 850.00 IN CASH PRIZES FOR 
1882 for the oe way oe meieae cove fro ~ - ar or 
~ fail to try it. a 
es? oT TRER SPECIALTI ett y pur. 
Netted Gem Musk-Melon, A .j sweet as honey, 
and a gem iodeod Burpee’s Surehead Cabbage, the 
v9 best, all head and always sure to head. Lemon Pod 
Wax Beans, m marvellous for at beauty, fine quality and 
vin; "s Perfection To- 
aan bright red, smooth as an app e. Giant Rocea Onion, 
grown from our Seed to weig h lig lbs.ecach. Burpee’s 





Orange rrot, finest. Peerless Cucumber, best nd 
table oF plebtan Giant Stuttgart Radish, ea-ly, \arce 
and fi Red Top pene Taras very handsoge. Phi- 


Iphia Butter ne ~ x2 
tions and fall pon kn for cul tay FFE! on each 


A REMARKABLE Brea ae 


we will send the entire cfection by id, toany 
4 Warran ody unrivalled in 
ve them a FY trial. 


a 





Rivas by ve A 





ame BURPEE 


THE GEM COLLECTION - of Asters, 7 
vemnanie b 


h at enna yO Late would coe ea 80! 
ows and Deller for Burpee’ «Farm Annual 


, Pansy, Verbeng, Zinnia, 4c.—in all 
varieties, with full directidus for culture, for only 80 Cents. 


most 
Seeds—in all 22 packets—will be mailed for 75 Cents. 
Ri: will mail mail all the above and + fuse 


one packet each of the delicious New Amber Cream 
der Peas, Zarly Ly Ty h—making a complete 
CO Postage stamps 
S82. seaitens illustrated and sent 


E & 00., Seedsmen, 219 @ 2a ‘Garth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











We wants ET,GARDEN res 


Nb FLORIST a Tt all the public.o Ti rty ty ze ars experience : as PRACT! CAL 
tectes be kinds: for Frui: ENE Es AND coe Jef. etab 


enable us‘to e not on! at are 
Gnahiy tent tho auaiien it 4 (whether for Frivats or ‘Commercial Gan Garde . ), buta ante oor 
a Biante. Our reenhouses and Frames ersey City, rgest in 

America, covering upwards of four poh = in glass, employing au average of seventy men aya ie hi year. a 


Seley HENDERSON & CO. 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
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EXAGGERATIONS. 


line the speed of the locomotives is so re- 
markable that when people miss the train at 


Nothing is more characteristic of the pres- one station they not uufrequently drive on to 
ent age than the tendency to exaggeration of | | the next, and catch it there ! 


language which prevails among all classes. | 


The equivalents of the adverb ‘‘ very,” in the | 
form of ‘“awfally,”’ ‘ fearfully,” ‘‘tremen- 
dously,” ete., have become so common in the 
course of ordinary conversation that they are 
scarcely looked upon as slang now, and are 
uttered freely even by the educated of both 
‘sexes without a moment’s appreciation ‘of 
their true depth of meaning. Sometimes this 
peculiar phase of expression takes another 


form, converse as to its application, but pre- | 


clsely the same in effect—that is, a ridiculous 


diminution or understatement of magnitude. | 


9 46 


Thus, we hear ‘‘a few,” ‘‘rather,”’ ‘‘slightly,”’ 
* somewhat,” etc., used to denote an amount 
for which the strongest terms would be ap- 
propriate. Many of these sayings are of 
transatlantic origin, the dry humor of our 
cousins abounding in like phrases. Although 
such extravagances of expression and idea 


are deliberately and palpably untrue, they are | 


so obviously employed without any intention 
to deceive that they may be considered blame- 


Sailors have a great many queer sayirgs 
which certainly overstep the bounds of exact 
truth; such, for example, as the asscrtion 
that a ship is going so fast as to make her 
keel red-hot. I once sailed with a captain 
who constantly made use of the quaintest 
and at the same time most harmlessly un- 
deceptive mis-statements of this character. He 
| had bought, at the last moment before sailing, 
| two packets of writing-paper, which turned 
out to be of very inferior quality. 

‘Coarse? I believe you. Why, my pen 
kept fetching up against lumps of stuff like 
| oatmealinit. I gave it up at last, and tried 
| the other packet; but that was worse. If the 
first had oatmeal in it, this was full of Indian 
corn!” 

Talking of the danger of cutting bread with 
the edge of the knife inclined towards one’s 
hand, he declared he had twelve married sis- 
ters in England, all with large families, and 
| much in the habit ef cutting bread and but- 
ter; every one of them was a finger or two 


less of the pernicious aspects of a common- | | Short in consequence of this baneful prac- 
place falsehood. For instance, when Artemus | tice, 


Ward tells us that on his recovery from fever | 


One night at sea, meeting a large American 


he was so thin that, standing edgewise, he | steamer which displayed, in addition to her 


could not be seen at all, and that you might | 
have cleaned the stem of a tobacco pipe with | 


; usual red and green side-lights and white 
; mast-head light, several other colored lamps 


either of his legs, he docs not mean us to | gs  night-signal, he exclaimed, ‘Why, here’s 


believe that his emaciation had actually | 
reached that painful extent. So, too, Dick- 
eus, in his preface to ‘‘ Barnaby Rudge,” de- 
scribing one of the two living originals from | 
which the raven Grip was drawn, can scarcely 
intend that we should accept literally the 
statement that the bird ate a staircase, con- | 
sisting of six wooden steps and a landing, | 
before succumbing to a pound of white-lead 
taken internally. 

‘You might have heard a pin drop,” is a 
tolerably strong expression in itself, fre- 
quently used in speaking of a sudden silence 
among a multitude of people; but the asser- 


tion that in a crowded hall ata critical mo-| 


ment the stillness was so perfect that ‘‘the 
accidental dropping of a pin reverberated 
like thunder,” goes further. And the nigger 
must have been black indeed, upon whose 
ekin charcoal made a white mark. 

An American hai been bragging for some 
time in a public bar-room of various mar- 
velous feats of swimming which he had wit- 
nessed or performed ; when an Englishman, 
who had listened in silent incredulity, be- 
thought himself that he would defeat, or try 
to defeat the boastful ‘ Colonel” with his 
own weapons. The old country, he con- 
sidered, was able to beat the new at anything 
—even at fibs —if, her sons tried; so he sud- 
denly spoke up. 

**Well, yes, Colonel,” struck in the Brit- 
isher, ‘‘ those were big swims, I admit, that 
you say that you've seen; but I know one 
that beats all yours hollow. Two years ago 
I started from Liverpool for New York in one 
of the Cunard boats. There was a liitle com- 
mation and excitement on the wharf at leav- 
ing, and a man dived into the water; but we 
took no particular heed of it. 
we remembered it, though, for, sure enough, 
there was a man swimming abreast of us at | 
the rate of fifteen knots an hour. We called | 


out to him and heaved him a rope but he re- | 


fused all assistance. At night, of course, we 
lost sight of him; but when the sun rose, 
there he waa again, striking out as lively as 
possible. And so he stood by us all the way 
across, sometimes diving under our keel and 
coming up on the other side; sometimes 
playing round us like a dolphin, now on his 
back,*now on his side; now turning head 
over heels, wheel-fashion. But about two 
hours before we reached New York he began 
to forge ahead, and soon distanced us alto- 
gether ; and when we got alongside we found 
him standing on the quay, dressed to receive 


us. 
The Yankee had eyed the speaker fixedly 
during the narration. ‘‘That’s a true yarn, I 
spose, stranger ?"’ he said interrogatively. 
**Oh ves, quite trué; I saw it myself,” was 
the reply. 
‘* You saw that man swim across from Liv- 


erpool to New York alongside your steamer ; 


all the way ?” 

“Exactly.” 

** Stranger, did yer know that man?” 

‘Well, no!" answered the Englishman 
cautiously ; ‘I didn’t know him: but I saw 
him, nevertheless.” 

“Stranger, Iwas that man !” 

Here is a fact which is not a “stretcher,” 
though it might reasonably be taken for one. 
There is a railway in the Argentine Republic 
which has & great many small stations in the 
suburbs of Buenos Ayres, On this favored 


Next morning | 


a druggist’s shop coming!” And once, when 

| he was fired on in Aspinwall by a drunken 
| rowdy in mistake for somebody else, and had 

| rushed into a store and hidden himself under 
| the counter until matters were explained, he 
afterwards excused his apparent want of 

courage by the remark that it was better to 

look a coward for ave minutes than to look 
| & corpse y for evermore ! 

We had a number of cats on board, of 
which he was very fond. A passenger who 
by no means shared this predilection for the 
feline race made no secret of his views on the 
subject when the skipper’s pets came purring 
around like little harmoniums at break fast- 
time. ‘‘I suppose, Captain,” said he, with in- 
finite sarca:m in his tone, ‘‘if provisions ran 
short you would feed your crew on cats?” 

‘* Net while there were any passengers left,” 
was the unexpected though well-jeserved 
reply.—[Chambers’ Journal. 


PROPOSALS OF MARRIAGE. 


A gentleman had long been paying atten- 
tion to a young lady whom he was very anx- 
ious to marry, but to whom he had never 
ventured to declare his passion. When op- 
portunity offered his courage deserted him, 
and when he was resolved to speak the fair 
oue never eould be found alone or disengaged. 
Driven to desperation, he one day succeeded 
in accomplishing his purpose in a somewhat 
remarkable manner at a dinner-party. To 
most people, a dinner-party would hardly 
seem the most suitable occasion for overtures 
of this description, especially when, as in this 
instance, the lady is seated at the opposite 
side of the table from her admirer. The latter, 
| however, was equal to the occasion. Tearing 

a leaf from his pocket-book, he wrote on it, 
| under cover of the table: ‘* Will you be my 
wife? Write Yes or No at the foot of this.” 

Calling a servant, he asked him in a whis- 
per to take the slip—which, of courge, was 
carefully folded and directed—to ‘‘the lady 
in blue opposite.” The scryant did as re- 
quested ; and the gentleman, in an agony of 
suspense, watched him give it to the lady, 
and fixed his eyes, with badly disguised eager- 
ness, to try and judge from her expression 
how the quaintly made offer was received. 
He had forgotten one thing—namely, that 
ladies seldom carry pencils about them at « 
dinner-party. The beloved one was, how- 
ever, not to be bafiled by so trifling an ob- 
stacle. After reading the note calmly, she 
| turned to the servant and said, ‘* Tell the gen- 
tleman, Yes."" They were married in due 
course. 

The controversy has often been waged as 
to whether it is competent for a lady to po} 
the question, even so far as the leap-year 
prerogative is concerned, an interesting ex- 
ample may be quoted, the heroine being no 
other than the wife of M. de Lesseps 
This distinguished lady was at La Ches- 
naye, when all Europe was astir about 
the achievements of the Suez enterprise. Onc 
day, in the garden, she saw De Lesseps walk- 
ing on a terrace, She plucked a rose, and 
going up tothe widower, begged of him, for 
her sake, to wear it at dinner. He asked 
whether she did not mean it for his son. No; 
it.was for himself. De Lesseps explained to 
her thet he wag on the wrong side of sixty, 
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while she was not yet nineteen. That didnot 
matter; what his age was had never occurred 
toher. She had only thought of his great- 
ness and his goodness. In short, he was her 
beau idéal. How was it possible fora man 


reared on the sunny side of a Pyrencan 
mountain to reason down the feelings this 
confession aroused? Time was given to 


Mademoiselle de Praga to reflect, and she was 
made to understand that no friendship would 
be lost were she to change her mind after the 
banns had been published. ‘The marriage, 
however, was celebrated contemporaneously 
with the Suez feles.—{Chambers’s Journal. 


CHINESE ASTRONOMERS. 

It has long been known that the inger.ious 
Chinese were enjoying the use of many con- 
veniences of life before they came to be ia- 
vented by western nations. Of these we may 
mention the magnetic needle, the printing 
press, and gunpowder. It would seem from 
a paper read by Mr. J. Dreyer, in the Decem- 
ber number of the Royal Irish Academy, that 
the Chinese were also far advanced in the 
science of astronomy, and actually anticipa- 
ted some of the ideas of Tycho Brahé three 
hundred years before that great astronomer 
was born. In the seventeenth century the 
Jesuit missionaries made their way to Pekin, 
and soon showed the Emperor and his wise 
men that in spite of their wisdom, they did 
not know quite all that had been discovered 
by western scientists. The Emperor was so 
impressed with what he heard that he com- 
missioned the Jesuits to furnish him with 
new instruments for his observatory ; and the 
old ones which were thus superseded were 
put away and forgotten. It is to these old 
instruments that Mr. Dreyer in his paper 
calls attention. Photographs have lately 
been obtained of them. They show that these 
old contrivances, constructed by a Chinese 
astronomer, Ko Show-King, bear a striking 
resemblance to the instruments with which 
the great Danish astronomer observed the 
comet of 1585. 
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cheapness of a Watch that will keep time; 


hands, and the whole must be enclosed in a case. 
these parte are serviceable, no matter where they are 
made, there must be a point below which the cost can- 
not go. 


~ 88 DEY STREET, 


Guaranteed to he Exactly as Represented. 


Watches are advertise as at $2.00 and upwards. 
ble low-priced Watch has always been a difficult matter. 
country has been flooded with cheap Watches—some good, 
some fair, many worse than worthiess—a constant annoyance to 
their owners, 


To get a relia 
The 


Everbyody wants a Watch, and most want a 
Any one knows that there must be a limit to the 
the cheapest Watch 
spring and gearing or train, nrust have a face and 
Of course, if 


We have tried to meet the want of a good, re- 
liable, well-finished, low-priced Time-piece, ar 
offer our Watch, which is manufactured for and 
ean only be obtained from us, as one that wik 
give perfect satisfaction to all who do not wirt 
to paya high price. It is an open-face wate 
of unuena! strength and durability, case nickle 
plated on German silver, works covered with A 
glass crystalto keep out the dust, 11 jewels: dial 
white, with second-hand; crystal strong, tnick, 
flat, with the new bevel edges; case strong, good 
looking and weight 434 ounces ; stem-winders and 
stem-setters ; no key required. 

All the parts are carefully adjusted and put to- 
gether with the care of a watch costing $100, and 


we confidently assert that no better watch can be 
purchased for double ite price. 
The cut is an exact representation of the movement. 
fF Price $10 Each. 
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é. ?. PUTNAM'S. SONS, | 


a7 & 29 WEST TWENTY-THIRD ST., 


NAVE NOW READY 


English Literature in the Reign 
of Victoria, with a Clance at 
the Past. By Henry Mortey. With 
fac-eimiles of the signatures of 193 of the 
authors referred to. Library edition, 8vo., 
$2. Popular edition, 16mo., $1. 





The World's Witness to Jesus: 
Christ; or, The Power of Chris- | 
tianity in Developing Modern | 
Civilization. By the Rr. Rev. Jouy | 
Witu14Ms, Bishop of Connecticut, being the 
first volume of the Bedell Lectures. 8vo, | 
Cloth. $1.00, 

A new volume in the series of Trans- Atlantic 

novels, 

The Dingy House at Kensington. 
By a new writer. 16mo, illustrated. Cloth, $1; 
paper, 60 cents. 

‘ A simple, natural tale of domestic life. 

Ful of good characterization and interesting inct- 

deat.”—{Christian Union. 

“Shows no hitle insight into character and a 
wholesome sense of humor.”—{London Spectator, 
List of iatest publications upon application. 


R. H. MACY & 60, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., & 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry 
Goods Establishment. 


WE SHALL INAUGURATE THE NEW YEAR BYA 
SPECIAL SALE OF LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN UNDERWEAR. 


ALL OF OUR OWN M ANUEDCTRPE AND DE- 
SIG ae WH x ee UALITY AND WORKMAN- 
SHIP’ yar { BE EXCELLED, OUR #PRIOES 
mous GU pan 





aNTEE LOWER THAN ANY OTHER 





WE ARE NOW SELLING 10,000 PIECES 


HAMBURG EMBROIDERIES 
LOWkiS} PRICES HAN EVER, BEFORE } kxow N. 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINEN GoopDs 


OF ALL _ KINDS DAMASKS NAPKINS, 
TOWE ELS, CRASHES, Ero, F@LL LINES 


F BLAN TILTS, PIANO 
D RT ABLE CO VERS. 


THE maid AIN , one SEASON IS OUR 


SILK SUITS, 


IN BLACK AND SOLID COLORS, AT 


$16.84. 


ery ig tas IN OUR OWN WORK- Boose 
aie Gian ADE IN EVERY RESPECT 
MY REY G ANNOT BE fouane BY 
ANY OTHER HOUSE, 


BLACK SILKS 


%, AND $1.49 HAVE NO EQUAL. 
THEY ARE W ARRANTED PURE SILK. 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO ALL ORDERS BY 


R.H. MACY & 60. 


TURKISH & RUSSIAN 


BATHS, 
$4 Clinton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


OPEN DAY AND EVENING FOR 
LADIES AND CENTLEMEN. 


These baths are the greatest of luxuries the best 
preservatives of health, and a cure for Colds, Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia, Malarial Diseases, Sleepless- 
ness, and kindred affections. They purify he 
blood, equalize the circulation, strengthen the mus- 
clesand beautify the complexion. 

Microscopes, Opera Glasses, 


(OMPASSES, ‘seca. thememders 


me. a and eeeveial R. & J. BECK, 








this paper in writing to us, 


A POPULAR INVESTHENT 
$2,500,000 


Six per cent, Guaranteed 
PREFERRED RAILWAY STOCK. 


50,000 SHARES 


OF THE CAPITAL STOCK OF THE 


| CINCINNATI, VIRGINIA 
and CAROLINA 
RAILWAY COMPANY, 


of the par yalce of $100 per ehare, are offered 
| by the undersigned at $50 per share, w ith guarantee 
Ya the MUTUAL TRUST COMPANY OF 
EW YORK, of six per cent. per annum on said 
subscription price for six yeara, payable semi- 
annually, January and July, at and by the said 
pone: oe "Trust Cempany in New Yerk City 
ta 
The C NCINNATI, VIRGINIA and CAROLINA 
Railroad, with its connections, will make an AIR 
LINE from CINCINNATI to CHARLESTON, 
SOUTH CAROLINA, atarting at WADSBORO’, 
NORTH CAROLINA, running northwest through 
SALISBURY, WILKESBORO, and JEFFERSON, 
North Carolina, through MARION, VIRGINIA, 
and north through WEST VIRGINIA to CHAR- 
LESTON, KANAWHA CO., making a line of 300 
miles. The whole distance "through a section ef 
the country rich in agricultural and mineral pro- 
ducts, such as coal, iron, copper, cotton, tobacco, 
corn and wheat. The gross earnings of the road, 
when finished, will average over TEN THOUSAN D 
($10,000) DOL ‘LARS — mile. This will give gross 
earnings of three lions ($3,000,000) doliars per 
year which will yield large and remuncrative divi- 
dends to the stockholders. 
Subscriptions to the stock wil! be received at che 
—_ of the Company, 39 Broadway, New York, or 
y the 


MUTUAL TRUST CO., 
No, 115 Broadway, New York. 


Full information will be sent on application to the 
company. 





Safety Fund insurance. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
NO. 201 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital, - - - 
Outstanding Liabilities, 
Re-Insurance Reserve, 
Net Surplus, - - - - 


Total Assets, aan. 4 
1881, - - 


licies of this Gompany are now tasned under | 
the New York Safety Fund Law 

PETER NOTTMAN, President. 
THOMAS F. GOODRICKH, Secretary. 


49,278 75 
389,849 69 


$500,000 00 | cor 


SI 
618,358 39 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 25th, 1882. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of iis 
affaors on the 31st December, 1881 : 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist 
January, 1881, to 3ist December, 


BOBL . 00. cccccs cocccesccsetssosceseves $4,039,487 10 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


BY THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 
The Twenty-Second Annual State- 


‘ment of this Society, dated January 


Ist, 1882, may now be obtained by 


Premiums on Poucies not marked off 15,64 p application to the principal office, 


ee ERE 





Total Marine Premiums............. 95.6% 62 7,081 57 O21 57 





Premiums marked off from 1st Jan- 

uary, 1881, to 81st December, 1581.. $4,110,176 72 
Losses paid during the 

same period............ $1,775,882 Sv 
Returns of Pre- 

miums and 

Expenses. . .$924,227 02 





The Company has the following Assets; viz. : 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks, $8,965,753 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 

RE ny PETES WIE TR ESET ER 1,729,500 00} 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 


ORY, GUUMNMNGT BF... cocecccescces 491,143 18 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.. 1,631,294 23 
CTE ass bcsccs sésecccsesennce "347, 165 99 

AMOGUNE, . 0c cccrccercscccccces« $13, 3,165 466 | 40 








Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next, from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. ‘The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent is declared on the 
net earned preminms of the Company, for the 
year ending 3ist December, 1881, for which cer- 
tificates wili bo issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Second of May next, 

By order of the Board. 

J. iB. Cc LHAPMAN, Sec’y. 





$1,557,488 83 | | 


TRUSTEES: 
J.D. HORACE GRAY, 
GAitLen. DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
H. H. MOORE, JOHN ELLIOT 

Lewis CURTIS ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
CHAS. H. RUESELL, ROBT. B. MINTURN 
JAMES LOW SHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE, EORGE W. LANE, 
JORDON W.BURNHAM EDWIN D. 34N, 
A. A. BAVED OBERT L. STUART, 
WM. 8TURGis, G. DE FOREST, 
BENJ. H. FIELD, SAMUEL WILLETS 
JOSIAH O. LOW 8. D. LEVERICH, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
ROYAL PHELPS ILLIAM H. O., 

. YOUNGS, THOS. B. CODDINGT 

ND HORACE K. THU RBER 


0, A. HA 

JOHN D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 

WILLIAM H. WEBB, HENiy COLLINS, 
CHAS. P. pore JOHN L. RIKER, 


a: President 

CH tie we ‘DENNIS, | Vice Prestt. 
W. H.W. MOORE, 2d Vice Pres’t. 
A. ey AVEN, 3d Vice Pres’t. 





OF 


THE EDITION 


THE 


DELINEATOR 


for March 1882, 


WILL BE 


175,000 COPIES. 





s@ This Fact is a Guarantee at the hands of the Public 


that the DELINEATOR is the 


BEST FASHION MAGAZINE 





in the World. 


cents’ worth of our Patterns. 


fifteen cents. 





555 Broadway, 


Its Subscription Price is only One Dollar a 


year, and includes a certificate entitling the holder to fifty 


Send for a Sample Copy, price 


FE. BUTTERICK & CO., 


120 Broadway, New York, or to any 


of its agencies throughout the world. 


The following are the most notice- 
lable features : 
. Cash Assets, 
$44,308,541.89 


(2. Cash Income, 


$10,083,505.48 

'3. Cash Surplus, 
$9,915,496.89 
4. New Assurance in 1881, 
$46, 189,096.00 
(The Largest Business in the World.) 
5. Outstanding Assurance, 
$200,679,019.00 
6 Totai Amount paid policy- 
holders since the organiz- 
ation of the Society, 

$61,912,031.00 


The policies written by THE 
EQUITABLE are short, simple and 
easily understood. They become 


INCONTESTABLE 


after three years from their issue, 
and such incontestable policies are 
payable immediately upon receipt, at 
the Society's office in New York, of 
satisfactory proofs of death, and with- 
out the usual delay of sixty or ninety 
x | days. 

The Society has not a single con- 
tested claim on its books. 

The total real estate owned by the 
Society yields a rental of over five 
per cent. 

For the facts explaining the success 
of this Society, and the results of 
maturing Tontine Savings Fund Pol- 
icies, appply to the officers and 
agents, : 


H. B. HYDE, President. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President, 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 24d Vice-President, 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 
E,W. SCOTT, Sapestnen ndent of Ageus ies. 


viees of Dangerfield’ s Beton 
Match Cases. SOLID NICKEL SILVER. 
ach, 35c. Per dozen, $2.10. Sent post paid 
on receipt of price. Goods warranted. 
ddreas, 
¥, 8. DANGERFIELD, 1, Manainstanes, 
burn, New york. 


~ VALENTINES. - 


LARGE ASSORTMENT OF ALL LEADING 
MAKERS, VIZ.: 


Prang, De La Rue, Hildesheimer 
Obpacher and others. 


Mail orders receive careful attention, 


VAN KLEECK, CLARK & CO. 


STATIONERS, 
No, 235 BROADWAY, Opposite Post-Office. 


“A. THOMPSON, 
Ladies’ Restaurant and Confectionery 


30 Clinton St., bet. Pierrepont & Fulton, Brooklyn, N, Y. 


WEDDING RECEPTIONS, 
Evening Parties, Dinners, Sociables, Etc., 
FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 
Made Dishes, Truffied Turkey, Jellied Game, Game Pates, 
Croquettes, Oysters, &c. 

Ice Creams, foes, Charlotte de Russe, Mottoes, Bridal 
and Fancy Cakes, Imported Glace Fruits, Wine 
and Frult Jellies, Flowers, &c &c., on the 
most reasonable terms. 

Also, Entire Outfits of Decorated China, Sitver, Glass, and 


Table Linen. 











New York. 


Gay” White or Colored Waiters sent as desired, 











